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Catalogue Raifonné d’une Colleétion generale, de Pierres Gra® 
a) ie’  vées Antiques et Modernes, Be - - a 
A Defcriptive Catalogue of a general Collection of Ancient and 
* Modern engraved Gems, Cameos as well as Intaglios, taken 
Jrom the mof? celebrated Cabinets in Europe; and caf? in ‘con 
loured Paftes, white Enamel, and Sulphur, by Fame Taff, 
Modeller’; arranged and defcribed by R. E. Kafpe; and ils 
luftrated with Copper+Platess 2 Vols. ‘gto. 21:25. Boards, 
Murray: 1791. — : * : ‘i 
THE durable monumerits of antiquity, which either fafcis 
. mate by the elegarice of the workmanfhip, intereft by their | 
connection with the earlieft nations, or inftruct by the repre- 
fentation of the drefs, manners, and fuperftitions of a more 
ancient race, have always been objects of peculiar regard to 
thofe who, foating beyond .the prefent. fcene, mature their 
own judgment by the experience of paft ages, or more. philo- 
fophically trace the éfforts of the human mind in peculiar 
fituations, and its conquefts. over different impediments. To 
‘engrave, however, on a ftone capable of a polifh, and-whofe . 
hardnefs can preferve the minute traces of the tooly muft ne- 


ceffarily be a work of fuch difficulty, that few monuments of 


the more elegant workmanthip can remain; and thefe, from 
their rarity, muft be highly valuable. Fewer of a more res 
mote antiquity, works. of a ruder age, can be expected ina 
tolerable ftate of prefervation, and the value of thefe muft de- 
pend on theié great rarity, the faticy, perhaps the caprice of 
the collectors — It has been therefore, for many. years, an obs 
ject of iniportance to copy thefe remains with accuracy, to 


" multiply copies fo eafily as to reduce the expence, and bring 


them within the reach of the more limited fortunes of ‘indi- 
viduals. Cafts in fulphur, in plaifter, and indeed every thing 
which melts with a gentle leat, andexpands, inftead of con- 
tracting, in. cooling, have therefore been taken and diffemi 
riated: Thefe, when gilded and butnifhed, preferye the traces 
‘fd the legends both of engraved gems and medals with ace 
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curacy, and form pleafing pictures. It was, however, an ob- 
ject to imitate the appearance of the gem as well as the figures 
of the grayer, and various paftes and glaffes have been of late 
fabricated with this view. ‘The artifis of Italy, of the middle 
ages, were very fucce{sful in this employment; and, while 
they have contributed to furnthh the cabinets of the curious 
with many pretended antiques, they have fuccefsfully copied 
thofe which were really fo. But this bufinefs was executed 
with all the obfcurity neceflary to profefled deceivers, and the 
traces of the art were foon loft. Under the aufpices of the 
regent of France, the duke of Orleans, the art aflumed its pro- 
per ftation, and was cultivated with the profeffed defign of . 


anultiplying copies only; and, fince that time, it has been 


¢arried to great perfection. Modern chemiftry has lent its 
creative aid; in the hands of Mr. Taflie, the greateft inge- 
huity and the moft extenfive enquiry have in turn affifted it, 
and produced the very valuable collection, which now lies be- 
fore us, amounting to 15800 articles, not indeed all antique, 
but copies of ancient gems, rare and antique infcriptions, 
rings, &c. as well as the moft improved and elegant attempts 
of modern artifts. 

. Mr, Rafpe, to whom the labour of arranging thefe cafts was 
intrufted, has executed his tafk with great ability. Weknow 
the difficulty of arrangement too well to object faftidioufly, 
and have often found, where there was an obvious irregularity, 
it was compenfated by fome advantage. In general, if bodies 
atranged in one clafs are found to illuftrate each other, and 
from the order any particular obje&t can be eafily difcovered, 
every good end of arrangement is obtained, and the reft is 
ufelefs nicety, or affegted refinement. Thefe ends are fuffi- 
ciently anfwered in the order adopted by Mr. Rafpe. 

The objects of the ancient engravers, which form the 
firft clafs, are the Egyptian coins, including hieroglyphic in- 
{criptions, and detached hieroglyphics; the fecond the Gnoftic 
Abraxas and Talifimans ; thirdly, Perfepolitan coins; fourthly, 
Parthian; fifthly, Mithraic; fixthly, Indian; feventhly, Ara- 
bian and Perfian; eighthly, Greek and Roman, with the va- 
tious copies and imitations. The laft, which contains very 
near 13000 numbers, are fubdivided into thofe which relate 
to mythology, or the fables of the gods; the heroie age,-or 
the fables of heroes; hiftory, cemmencing with Carthaginian 
and Phoenician engravings, proceeding to the Grecian mo- 
narchs, the fables and the kings of Rome, and the Roman em- 
perors: this part is concluded with mifcellancous engravings 
of unknown or fabulous beings, of animals, and different 
utenfils. ‘The fecond clafs contains the modern engravings. 
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The whole is preceded by a very able introduction by Mr, 
Rafpe: it feems that the work was drawn up in French, and 
tranflated into Englifh too literally, while, on the other hand, 
the introduction was firft written in Englifh, and the French 
verfion afterwards fubjoined. In the introduction, as well as 
the reft of the work, the verfions difer fo much from each 
other, as to render either tranflator reprehenfible; but the 
French part of the introduction muft have been fupplied by 
Mr. Rafpe, as fome fentences are occafionally added. We do 
not find, in the parts we have compared, that the diffe- 
rence 1s always important. 

Stone was one of the earlicft materials of a favage race for. 
defence, for ornament, and even for offenfive weapons. From. 
ftone, by vaft labour, various vefiels were hollowed; and, 
with a fharp flint, fome ornaments may be feratched on molt 
kinds of rock. All this is, however, far from the art of ene 
graving; but there is no decifive evidence that engraving had 
not attained a degreé of perfection before the invention of the 
turning lathe. At leaft it appears that it had attained no kind 
of excellence in Greece before the period of Homer, as nei- 
ther feal-rings, nor any-kind of engraving on ftone is men- 
tioned in the Iliad or Odyffey. Long before the wra of Ho» 
mer, or indeed the Trojan war, it was, practifed in 
Egypt, and carried by the children of Hrael into Paleftine. 
The paflages our author quotes fuffciently prove this fac, 
particularly different verfes of the 28th chapter of Exodus. 
But he ought to have remarked, that one of the moft 
fingular expreffions (ver. 11.) 6 with the work of an engraver 
im f{tone, like the engravings of a fignet,’ is not found in the 
Septuagint. The Hebrew word, tranflated diamond in the 
fecond row of the breaft-plate, couid not be the real diamond, 
for the reafons afligned by Michaelis. It was probably a tran- 
{parent cryftal, perhaps a flint.. ‘ Mr. Gumperts, our greateft 
wholefale diamond merchant, he adds, is of opinion, that 
the fapphire ought to be tranflated the diamond. But though 
commentators allow that the interpretation of the different 
{tones is chiefly conjectural, they feem to except the fapphire 
from the imputation, and this is perhaps the laft of the pre- 
cious ftones which has been miftaken. 

To Egypt, however, we can only allow, the priority, when 
compared with Greece, for this celebrated country poflefled 
few of the precious ftones, and the Egyptians were lefs for- 
ward in inventions to facilitate the art of engraving. Mr. 
Rafpe, with great propriety, refers the invention to India, 


and it will not be expected we fhould combat the opinion, 


when we have fo often endeavoured to fhow that Egypt was 
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only the medium of communicatign, not the fource of eitfier 
the arts or the fcienees. Of the Indian productions of this 
kind we have few early fpecimens, but we have fufficient to 
fhow, that the engravers of India were, in the remoteft eras, 
diftinguifhed for their excellency in this department; and 
whether Mr. Haftings may, or may not have been,.a politicak 
delinquent, every literary enquirer will be grateful for the 
ftores of Indian knowledge which he has unlocked, and will 
be convinced, that this favourite of the Bramins could not 
have been a fevere, tyrannical, or mercilefs viceroy. The firft 
attempts of India were not fuperior to the firft imitations of . 
the Greeks: their works are valuable for the fymbols, the re- 
ligious allufions, &c.. that they contain rather than for beauti- 
ful proportions, or highly finifhed drawings. ‘The Indian en 
gravings,. brought. to our notice, are few; and we ought not 


_yet to appreciate their ikill: it probably never proceeded to 


any very great excelience. . 
The early Grecian works were allegorical, equally void of 

merit.. Many of thefe the abbé Winckleman has called Etruf- 
can; nor is fo * unaccountable, their fubjetts and infcrip- 
tions being evidently Greek,’ as Mr. Rafpe pretends z he ought 
to have known, that Etruria was peopled by a Grecian co- 
lony, and that the,Latin is a dialect of the older Greek. From 
whatever nation. they. were derived, the Grecians brought thefe 
works to the higheit perfection; and, even in the time of 
Virgil, their excellence was ftiH allowed. He confoles his: 
countrymen very fatisfaCtorily for their inferiority. 

Excudent alii {pirantia mollius wra. 

-——vivos ducent de marmore viltus. 

® 2» * Cad 
Ta regere imperio populos, Romane, memento: 
He tibi erunt artes 





In reality, on all the Roman works of art, Greek names 
are found; and it appears frony Pliny that even Roman artifts: 
adopted thefe names, or wrote their own in Greciam letters, 
or added Grecian terminations. ‘T'o liberty they. owed, in our 
author’s opinion, their excellence, to the freedom of thought, 
action, and the energy which liberty infpires; and, if any 
fhould contend that Rome alfo was for ages free, it may be 
replied, that the age of her freedom was fpent ‘ in deeds of 
manly hardihood’—centending with enemies, fcearcely fettledé 
without a rival, before her liberty was endangered or loft. 
Yet, perhaps, without meaning to depreciate his darling idol, 
the {y{tem is not well founded y Syracute in ancient, and France 
in, modern times fhow, that ingenious arts, efpecially thofe 


that 
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that minifter to luxury, may flourifh in the moft defpotic 
wras. 

The names of old engravers, handed down by authors, are 
not numerous: thefe and many others are met with on mo- 
clern copies and imitations. Even Mr. Rafpe is not always free 
fro1a the artifice of their deceptions 3 and we fufpect, in more 
tha:. one initance, he has dignified a moder engraving with the 
title ef an undoubted antique. There is one circumftance 
ufeful in directing the judgment in this line, not {ufficiently 
infifted on ;—we mean the fimplicity of defign. ‘This is an 
accurate criterion of an antique, and it is feldom that a real 
ancient engraving contains more than a fingle idea: when the 
field is mere crowded, when there is a combination of a€tions, 
the defign is more probably medern. It will be fufhciently 
clear that we do net mean this as an univerfal rule, or as a 
con{tant mode of difcrimination: it will, however, hold in 
many inftances where it has not hitherto been employed. Mr. 
Rafpe gives feveral amufing accounts of impofitions, and adds 
fome judicious hints for diftinguifhing real antiques. We wifh 
he had been more particular; not that every beautiful im- 
preflion is not really valuable, but that we might not mifem- 
ploy time and ftudy, in drawing conclufions from what may 
probably have no relation to them. 

The profufion of ornaments either of engravings, of cameos 
and intaglios, in the more luxurious ages of Rome, and the 
occafional imitations of engraved precious ftones by coloured 
glafs, are the next objects of Mr. Rafpe’s attention. It 1s re- 
markable that the coloured glafs beads were always objects of 
trade to attract the untutored favage; and, when the Pheeni- 

ians brought tin from the Caffiterides, they bought it pro- 
bably by the fame means that we at prefent purchafe the fea- 
otter fkins on the weftern coafts of America. The beads, 
found in the monuments of the rudeft nations, are known in 
this country by the name of Druid’s beads, and are probably 
of Phoenician workmanfhip. ‘The murrhea pocula, the mur- 
rhine vafes, our author thinks, were natural {tones, hollowed 
out, and the perfume owing to an accidental or defigned im- 
pregnation ; but this fubjeét we have had occafion to {peak of 
at fome length. Mr. Rafpe purfues the hiftory of the coloured 
glafs of the middle ages down to the tricks of the modern 
manufacturers of antiques, and the more avowed defigners of 
copies. This is a-work, he adds, that requires eyes rather 
than genius, and, if he gains no reputation from it, he trufts 
that he fhall lofe none. 

From this numerous colleétion of ancient engravings, and 

modern imitations, jt would not be very interefting to felect 
5 3 mere 
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mere defcriptions. It will be more ufeful to enlarge a little 
on'thofe parts which are not in the ufual tracts of the col- 
le€tor, or on thofe reflections which fome of the Grecian me- 
dals may fuggeft. The early Egyptian hieroglyphics do not 
convey mucl: amufement or inftruction. Like the infcriptions 
on the ruins of Perfepolis, or the charaéters of the Chinete, 
they fingly conveyed ideas, perhaps with little precifion or 
utility. We muit felect Mr. Rafpe’s obfervations on this fub- 
ject. 


‘ It is evident that they perfeétly refemble the Chinefe charac- 
ter, which is not a charaéter of articulate founds, but of ideas ; 
and that fome of thefe charaéters are to be found in the Chinefe 
dictionary, ranged by roots or elementary figures, called Pou. I 
have confulted a very curious one, which is in the poffeflion of Dr. 
Morton, lib:arian of the Britifh Mufeum, and I do not doubt that 
the fame refemblance will be verified wherever the comparifon is 
made with attention. 

‘ It is, undoubtedly, a phenomenon, equally new and extraor- 
dinary, which requires only to be perceived by the philofophical 
antiquaries to engage their attention. Mine has been much en- 
gaged by it; for thele cylinders cr amulets, whether they were made 
in Perfia, or in Egypt for the Perfians, after they had made the 
conqueft, prove, rit, “Phe very remote antiquity of the Chinefe 
character: 2dly, That it has been formerly known and cultivated 
on this fide of the Ganges: 3dly, ‘hat the Perfians, or their 
Magi, ufed it before they adopted the Phenician, Chaldaic, Sy- 
rian, Armenian, or Arabian charafters: and 4thly, That even the 
E.cyptians, conquered by the Perfians (and feemingly engravers of 


thefe amulets), had fome idea of them. 


‘ The parufans of that fingular fyitem, which pretends to ex- 
Jain Egyptian hieroglyphics by the old Chinefe charaéters, will 
undoubtedly derive much fecret fatisfaétion from this difcovery, of 


which I with them joy. They will no longer be under the nécef-’ 


fity of fending Egyptian colonies to Perfepolis, to the Indies, or 
to China; nor will they require in future a chimerical maritime 
commerce between thefe diftant nations, who never diftinguifhed 
themielves by fea, and who, according to al! appearance, have 
never had any connexion together. Let them do what feemis to 
them the beft. 

« Having faid fo much, may I be permitted to add, that the 
idea of explaining the Egyptian hieroglyphics by Chinefe charac- 
ters, is, upon the whole, nothing lefs than chimerical ; and that 
it truly throws, and has thrown, fome light on the obfcurity of 
the Egyptian character ; but it muit be taken in a very different 
manner from what has been done hitherto ; the connexion of thefe 
twa characters not being, as is fuppofed without proof, a relation 
ef form or tradition, but of the thing itfelf,’ 
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Let us add what our author has remarked on the falcon, 
one of the detached hieroglyphics of Egypt. It is drawn on 
a green jafper, in the colle€tion of Stofch; at prefent, we ap- 
prehend, in the cabinet of Mr. ‘T'afhie. 


‘ A falcon or hawk holding a ftaff by its wings extended, be- 
fore a fquare in form of a window, or rather a {quare divided in 
chequers, containing fixteen fquares. At the four angles are four 
globes; upon which, as upon the hieroglyphical fymbols of num- 
bers and quantities, I muft obferve in this place, that Horapollo 
throws a very inftrulive light. He tells us that a ftrait line, with 
another tranfverfe at the tep, that is to fay, the figure of the 
Greek gamma, fignifies the tenth number or te; and that the 
fquare is the fymbol of the arura, or the Egyptian arpent of 100 
perches ; which preves at the fame time, fo as to leave no doubt, 
that 10, or the gamma doubled or fquared, making a fquare, 
ought to be the hieroglyphical fymbol of the centenary number 
100. 7 

‘I fay that this illuftration of Horapollo is very inftruGive, 
and is truly fo, becaufe it proves 1{t, That the Egyptian hierogly- 
phics had figures appropriated to modifications and quantities ; 
2nd, That probably they had them equally for the inflexions ; and 
3d, That thefe figures were only lines differently combined, confe- 
quently /izear, and having no refemblance whatever to the other 
fymbols or fetiches taken from art or nature. So that the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics appear at once more refined and perfec than 
the Quipos of the Mexicans, and more expreffive and determined 
than a number of learned moderns are willing to admit. 

‘ Let us obferve here, that the fimple gamma is frequently 
found in the F gyptian hieroglyphical inferiptions ; that it is often 
found tripled ~ F117, and when fo tripled fignifies 30. Itis very of- 
ten repeated three times, which naturally makes go ; but it is ne- 
ver found, and by the nature of the thing cannot be found fo re- 
peated oftener than three times, for by adding 10 to 90 you have 
100, or a quantity to exprefs which the fquare was employed.. 

« Let us fay one word oa the numeral figures ufed all over Eu- 
rope, and which we are pleafed to call Arabic. It is.true that 
the Arabians make the fame ufe of them which we do. Probably 
it was from the Arabians we obtained them, but after all, it would 
be very difficult to prove the origin to be Arabian. They were 
ufed in Egypt in a very remote antiquity, not in hieroglyphical or 
fymbolical writing, of which we are here fpeaking, but in alpha- 
betical writing, as appears unanfwerably, by the infcriptions on 
the fillets of the mummies, in the cabinets.of the library of St. 
Genevieve, at Paris and elfewhere, of which the Count de Caylus 
has publifhed drawings. Vol. I. of his collection, Pl. XXI. Vol. 
¥. Pl. XXVII. of which there are alfo drawings in the Memuirs 
34 de 
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de Trevoux, June 1704, and in Montfaucon’s Antiquities Expl. 
Vol. II. Pl. CXL. and in the Suppl. Vol. IT. Pl. LIV. Some of 
thefe fillets are unqueftionably almanacs, reprefenting at the head 
of each month the figure. or fymbol of God, or the ftar which 
gave it its name, and as we know the names of the Egyptian 
months, they naturally throw fome light upon the obfcurity of the 
ancient fymbols of the Egyptian hieroglyphics. I mention them 
here becaufe of the connection with the numerical figures called 
Arabian, but in a yery remote antiquity known in Egypt, and 
employed in alphabetical writing.’ 


The obfervations on the facred ape, and its various repre 
fentations are curjous; but there is much trifling, and, we 
fear, fome uncertainty in the interpretation. Perhaps we have 
already dwelt too long on this fubje&. 

‘The Abraxas, Taliimans, &e. isa fubje€&t of great fingulari- 
ty, little known, or underftood, In the Perfepolitan engrav- 
irigs, the figure of a bearded old man is not uncommon: he 
has on his head a crown, and occafionally a pointed cap, 
fometimes feated on a fphynx, the Egyptian emblem of their 
god Phtha, the father of all, the creator and governor of the 
world. On the talifmans he is generally reprefented as crown- 
ed, and the magical characters either furround, or are on the 
reverfe. Thefe are the works of the Gnottics, a very early 
race, as the term may be applied to the illuminated of every 
fe&t. The name was borrowed from Pagan antiquity, and 


- applied, on acceunt of their pretended philofophy, to the pla- 


tonifing Chriftians of the fecond century. The original Gno-. 
ftics were Egyptians, or at leaft borrowed their hicroglyphics 
from Egypt; and the remains of the abraxas are probably of 
the earlier Grecian period. More than 100 fpecimens of 
thefe kinds of talifmans are defcribed ; but the conjectures re- 
Jating to the meaning of the hieroglyphics, the genealogy ef | 
the good and bad angels whofe names are engraved, are too 
trifling to require any comment or remarks, Reihage we may 
raife a fmile at our own trifling, when we bring the abraxas 
as a commentary’on a paflage in Shak{peare. On reading over 
the defcriptions, however, of thefe curious inftruments, we 
were greatly ftruck at feeing the frequent repetition of OAJ: 
as ticfe taliimans were often caft, it is the reverfe of Jao, or 
Jehova, In Shakfpeare’s age, the xra of demonology, it is 
not improbable, that amulets were common; and we well 
know the opinions entertained of prefidial influences: is it 
not probable then that the letters in the epiftle dropt for Mal- 
volio, in Twelfth Night, may have been dictated from thefe 
amulets, ‘ M.O.A. J. doth /way my life,’ prefixing the M. to 
make the bait more palatable? It is remarkable that, — 

the 











the M,° the other letters have very little relation to his name, 
as they may as well be found in any long word, and the order 
is different. 

The Mithriacs, AEliacs, Leontics, and Hierocoracies, which 
follow, are of Greek and Roman origin. The original Pere 
fians worfhipped one God, under the fymbol of the moft glo- 
rious and beneficent of his works, the fun; but, from the 
ufual Manichean principles of untutored favages, and the tene 
dency of the human mind to multiply objects of worfhip, they 
foon degenerated into the moft grofs and abject idolatry. ‘The 
Parfees and the Guebres, their defcendants, were brought 
nearer to the true religion by the moft forcible argument of 
Mahomet, the fabre, in the hands of his hardy and faithful 


followers. 


‘ They had the name of Mithras, Mithres, or Meithras, @ 
Perfian word, which, according to Suidas, v. Mithras, was the 
Sun, ‘the reafon for the Greeks calling them Eliacs, or Heliacs, 
from the Greek word Hass, which fignifies the fame thing. In 
Syriac, Mithri fignifies mafter, Lord. Let us likewife obferve, 
what is not unfeafeonable to know, that Meetra in the Shanfcrit, 
or ancient facred idiom of the Bramins, is the name and fymbol of 
one of the ¢welve months or funs of the year. Likewife that Mir, 
in the modern Perfian, is that of the feventh month, which in the 
ancient Perfian year, anfwers to Faxuary. That month began the 
day after the winter equinox, that ts to fay, the 22d of December, 
when they had and ftili have the featt of Ghax Mhir, the feat of 
she Lord or Prince, which, by what we have faid, feems to be only 
a feaft for the renewal of the year and of thefun. This Lord and 
invifible fun, which we find frequently reprefented with that title 
on the Roman Imperial medals, and on a number of marbles, dies 
and is born again. His life is but of 365 days duration; the 
number which is expreffed even by the name of Mithras, or rather 
the numeral value of the Greek letters of which it is compofed. 
Without examining if the ancient or modern Perfian letters make 
the fame number, we fhall here fhew after Chiflet (in Comment. 


ad Macarii Abraxas), the detail of the numeral] value of the Greek 


Jetters: 
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¢ After this, can the Perfian Mithras be miftaken ? or can it be 
fuppoied to be any thing but the name and fymbolical reprefenta- 
tion of the fun, who finifhes his annual career in the courfe of 365 
days? But it will be afked, what connection has all this with the 
fimple religion of the ancient Perfians and Magi, as Herodotus and 
the Zendevefta have reprefented it to us, or with the myfteries, 
ceremonies and fuperftitious rises of which the Mithriacs ftand ac- 
cufed and convicted? We allow that all this {peaks the language of 
almanacks and of aftronomy, rather than of a moral, practical, 
and metaphyfical fyftem of religion; but we likewife conceive, 
that the fun, his regular and wenderful movements and effects, be- 
ing the moft natural fymbol of the grandeur, f{plendour, and good- 
nefs of the fupreme being, this fymbol, naturally muft, and ac- 
tually became hisimage, and of courfe furnifhed ample matter for 
fpeculations and fuperiftitious myfleries to the different nations and 
feéts of antiquity, who made ufe of fymbols, either naturally, or 
by the juggling tricks of prielts.’ 


It is remarked by Mr. Rafpe, that all the figures in the bas 
reliefs of Salfette and Elephanta, in the peninfula of India, 
have the thick lips and curled hair of negros. If this is the 
fact, the peculiarity probably arofe from accident, or fome 
peculiar tradition; for the Indian figures, engraved in the 
plates before us, have a very different appearance. In No. 
917, the reprefentation of the engraving of an Indian chief, 
on oriental garnet, the hair is curled, the nofe aquiline, al- 
moft Grecian, and the upper lip only a little overhanging the 
under. In No. 713, reprefenting a man and woman fitting in 
a kind of throne, in the manner and ftyle of the Indian bas 
reliefs, juft mentioned, found near Bombay, the features are 
very different from thofe of negros: no hair is to be feen. 

We have been more diffufe on this part of the work, as be- 
ing more uncommon, it might be more interefting. As we 
have extended our article rather too far, we fhall give only a 
{pecimen or two of our author’s remarks on the remains of 
Greece and Rome. 


€ 2390] Onyx. Cad. of tne Landgrave of Hefe Cafel. 

« Mercury with his ufual attributes, walking and carrying on 
his right hand the eagle of Jupiter, NIKH®, thatis to fay, The 
bearer of victory. — 

« But what is this victory of the gods—of Saturn, of Jupiter, 
Hercules, and others? According to Court de Gebelin, it is the 
conqueft of the feafons, the elements, and other difficulties, which 
obftrucét agriculture and the happinefs of mankind. If Mercury 
invented the almanac, and was the firft who determined the courfe 
ef the ftars and the regular returns of the feafons, he undoubtedly 
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deferved the title of being the bearer of viGory; for it is by thefe 
means that agriculture has learned to triumph over a number of 
difficulties which obftructed its fuccefs.’ 








‘ 2398] Cornelian, cut ofa Scarab. King of Prufia, (Winck. 
Cat. p. 96. No. 413.) 

‘ Hermes P/ychagogos, or conauctor of fouls, the petafue hanging 
at his back, the caduceus reverfed in his right hand, and in his 
left a fmall naked figure of a Hercules with his club reverfed. 

¢ Abbé Winckelman endeavours here to fee Proferpine, who by 
the entreaties of Ceres and the decree of Jupiter, was to remain 
with Pluto only fix months of tne year, which very well fuits with 
Mercury either as conductor of fouls, or maker and regulatar of 
the almanac, and agriculture, for Proferpine is proved (Court de 
Gebelin Monde Primitif, Hiftoire de Saturne, p. 56.) to be the con- 
cealed fruit or the feed of the labourer configned to P/uto, who is 
the hibernal fun. But the {mall figure carried here by Mercury 
is plainly a Hercules, who, as is known, went down to iiel!, that 
is to fay, was initiated in the Eleufynian myfteries, and primarily 
a fymbol of the fun, of which the accumulated proofs of Mr. 
Court de Gebelin, (Hift. d’ Hercule) and particularly the hymn of 
Orpheus and another hymn to the fun in the Dionyfiacs of Nen- 
nus, leave not the fmalleft doubt. We will not then feek to prove 
why Mercury carries him on his hand; why he reconduéts him to, 
or brings him back from hell ; Old fiyle of eggraving with a border’ 
called Etrufcan.’ 





‘ 2696] Antique pafte. King of Prufia. (Winck. Cat. p. 539. 
N°. 67.) 

‘ The Horfe, a large veffel with a maft, carrying feven caftles, 
and having at the prow its fignal, a Horfe. 'Thefe veffels fo armed 
were, according to Pliny, fo many fortreffes at fea. He fays, 
(H. N. 32. 1.) ‘€ armate claffes fibi turriom propugnacula impo- 
nunt, ut in mari quoque pugnetur velut muris.’’ It is inconceiv- 
able, that having inferted this paflage, Abbé Winckleman fhould 
look upon thefe fort of veffels as fhips of burthen or tranfports. 

‘ The large fhips of war which were built in England in the 
times of Henry VIII. had likewife towers both at the bow and 
ftern, in conformity to which the Englifh failors at this day call 
orecaftle that part of the deck which is atthe prow. Befides that, 
thefe caftles muft have been very badly calculated for conveying 
horfes, as Abbé Winck. a very bad judge in naval matters, ima- 
gined, (Cat. de Siofch, p. 530.) ; they muft alfo have greatly re- 
tarded their failing, and embarraffed the failors in working them ; 
a defect evident to all who have been at-fea, and witneffed what is 


neceffary to be done to move with fpeed and fafety.” 
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From the account of modern engravings, we fhall colfeé& 
fome part of our author’s very juft reprehenfion of incongru- 


ous defigns. 
€ 13829] Rock Cryital. — 


‘« Mofes, with a rod, having a ferpent twined round it, {peaking 
to Peace, holding a branch of olive in the right hand. VALE. 
VI. F. thatis, Valerio Vicentino, fecit. 

‘ We muft take the opportunity of this engraving, which is 
very well executec, before us, to obferve that the artifls of the 
Cinque cento, and the modern engravers, frequently neglect the 
good allegory and the coftume of the ancients, too often inter- 





mixing the facred with the profane, and folicitous to fpeak fpiri- 


tually, lofe themfelves in enigmas, which confufe, inftcad of in- 
ftruét. This is particularly the cafe with Valerio Belli, who exe- 
uted this engraving. 

« If he wanted to reprefent Efculapius in this piece, he has 
failed in the hair of the head and the drapery, which covers the 
two fhoulders with a large magnificent cloak of a Platonic philofo- 
pher, and which modern artifts have very properly given to the 
apoftles and evangeliits. One of his fhoulders fhould be naked, 
if he intended to reprefent Mofes, to whom the modern artifts 
give the rod with a ferpent, the fame as is given to Efculapius ; 
what can the legiflator and the-chief of the Jews have to do with 
‘Peace ; he certainly did not cultivate peace in the Defarts of Ara- 
bia, and it could not ‘be expected that he was to be found in con- 
ference with an allegorical figure of Greek or Roman creation. 

‘ We have already, more than once, obferved Valerio Belli 
fhewing the fame want of judgment, and the fame negligence or 
ignorance. Valari tells us he worked after the defigns of other 
matters. If his compofitions then are obfcure, enigmatical, or 
ill combined, it is their fault rather than his; or it is more pro- 
bably a very natural confequence of the want of attention, which 
the artifts and modern literati have hitherto paid to the true alle- 
gory and mythology of the ancients. They confult without dif- 
cernment the wretched compilations which Cefare Ripa Pierio, Em. 
Teforo, and others have publifhed on Jconology, Hieroglyphics, My- 
thology, and Allegory, without taking the trouble to contider whe- 
ther or not the figures of the gods, the allegories, and the em- 
blems which they give, are beautiful, true, or proved by the an- 
cient monuments, which are more Jearned than were moft of the 
ancient My/tagog? ; and without examining if they are purely po- 
etical, or if they were truly received and adopted by the artilts of 
antiquity. ‘T’hus it is, that in thefe days the public are peftered 
with enigmas, which at belt are only well drawn or well painted, 
inftead of being inftru€ted and fpoken to intelligibly by the mott 
beautiful writing or characteriftic which has ever heen invented by 
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the mind of man. The hieroglyphics of Egypt, the fymbolica] 
writing of the remote antiquity, and the works of the poets, con- 
tain only the firft lines. The refined tafte of the Greek artiits 
was neceflary to carry them to the higheft degree of perfeCion. 
Has it been confulted in the above mentioned works? Has its 
‘beautiful charaéter been employed? Both the one and the other 
have been neglected, and this negligence will go from bad to 
worle.’ 





‘« Formerly the evil which has been already d2ne to the art, 
and to prevent that which fuch Encyclopedias of dreams may ftill 
do, and to fhew mythology and allegory in their true and fair 
light, as a character equally beautiful and intelligible, fomething 
reafonable and fatisfaétory muit be performed, and it may be done 
by laying hold of, and reétifying the Ideas of the Abbé Winckel- 
man on Allegory, which were printed in German at Drefden ; by 
giving a complete collection of all the divinitics and allegories of 
the beft days of antiquity, diftinguifhing the nations, the ages, 
and the different fyftems of philofophy and religion which pro- 
duced them ; and likewife by diftinguifhing with care the different 
rules of poetry, fculpture, and painting, guarding againft the ad- 
miffion of any figure, but upon the authority of good, and an- 
tique monuments’ well authenticated. ‘Then the artifts will be in 
poffeffion of a true treafure. It in fa& exilts at prefent, but, as 
we have already faid, it muft be drawn not only from the drofs of 
heterogeneous matter, but likewife from the chaos of books and 
monuments in which it is buried. 

‘ Let us not be told that good artifts may forego the allegories 
and mythology of the ancients, nothing being wanted in the arts 
of defign, but the imitation of what is excellent in nature, where 
the manner, and the character of the figures exprefs whatever am, 
artift can have occafion to exprefs. ‘This, after all, is faying no- 
thing more than that the warbling of birds fpeaks as diftinGly 
clearly, and fplendidly to the mind, as the finging of a voice well 
articulated, with the accompanyment of mufic.” 


Thefe volumes are, on the. whole, a fource of the moft 
pleafing entertainment to every antiquary and claflical fcho- 
lar. It is with regret that we muft add, that the lan- 
guage neither of the French or Englifh deferve commen- 
dation. The Englifh, in particular, is often harfh, confufed, 
and idiomatical: the French, which has, however, its peculiar 
faults, is more intelligible to the moft moderate French fcho- 
lar. The numerous errors of the prefs add to the difficulty, 
and the references to the plates are not always exact. The. 
w rx is illuftrated by 57 engravings, each of which contains 
feveral objects. All it was nat eafy to engrave; and all ought 
* Aot 
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not to have been delineated ; but we cannot find any clue which 
has regulated the author’s choice. It is not peculiar excel- 
lence; it is not their never having been before delineated. 
The plates are executed with great accuracy, and, in general, | 
with fufficient elegance. 





Philofophical Tranfaétions of the Royal Society of London. Vol. 
LXXX. For the Year 1790. Part II. 4to. 75. 6d. fewed. 
Davis. 1791. 

HIS Society, like another Antzus, rifes with more vi- 
our from its fall; but firmer, or more elaftic in its {truc- 
ture than the fabulous giant, it requires not to touch the 
round: the f{prings recover with additional force, on the 
flighteft finking, and fhow that neither obftacles nor compe- 
tition can reprefs the ardour of its members. This fecond 
part of the volume contains many articles highly interefling in 
different departments of icience. 

Art. XIII. An Account of the Tabafheer. In a Letter 
from Patrick Ruffell, M.D. F.R.5. to Sir Jofeph Banks, 
Bart. P. R.S. — The tabafheer was a drug in high eftimation , 
in India, as arefrigerant. It is contained in the joints of the 
bamboo—arundo bambos Linnzi, in two different ftates, chat 
of a watery or a milky liquor, and a blackifh or a bluifh white 
fubftance, of the confiftence of an extract. Dr. Ruffellis not 
explicit on this fubje€, and leaves us to collect from the authors 
of the oriental materia medica, that the folid fubftance is the 
refult of the evaporated fluid, and that they are both of a fimi- 
Jar nature. As thefe reeds, in that burning climate, are fome- 
times inflamed by the friction, which the winds occafion, it 
was no improbable conjecture, that the blacknefs was owing 
to the effects of fire. It certainly is not fo, for Garcias 
(though we have found, in this enquiry, that he is not to be 
trufted implicitly, either in his references or his quotations) 
tells us, that it is fometimes found in thofe reeds which have 
never been burnt. ‘This is confirmed by modern authors. 
‘The remark of Garcias, that there is a dangerous error in ren- 
dering the tabraxir, or, as Serapion calls it, the fataifeir, by 
{fpodium, which is a mineral fubftance, is lefs accurate; for, 
though fpodium is the calamine, yet, in the Greek writers, 
it is ufed in its genuine fignification of afhes; and the fub- 
{tances employed to produce the afhes, czod‘sov, are various, 
particularly the olive lentifcus, the alkalefcent plants, and the 
wood of the fig-tree. When they mention the fpodium, it is 
in this fenfe, or as the fuccedanea for this fubftance the ta- 
braxir. The general appearance of this drug, when genuine, 
we fhall tranfcribe from the author’s defcription. 


« The 
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© The quality alfo was various. The particles reckoned of the 
firft quality were of a bluifh white colour, refembling fmall frag- 
ments of fhells; they were harder than the others, but might eafily 
be crumbled between the fingers into a gritty powder, and whea 
applied to the tongue and palate hada flight faline teftaceous tafte = 
they did not exceed in weight four grains. The reft were of a 
cineritious colour, rough on the furface, and more pliable; and 
intermixed with thefe were fome larger, light fpongy particles, 
fomewhat refembling pumice-ftones. It is probable that the Arabs, 
from thefe appearances of the drug, were led into the opinion al- 
ready menzioned of its produétion. : 

‘ The two middle joints were of a pure white colour within, and 
lined with a thin film; it was in thefe chiefly that the tabahheer 
was found. The others, particularly the two upper joints, were 
difcoloured within, and in fome parts of the cavity was found a 
blackifh fubftance in grains or in powder adhering to the fides, the 
film being there obliterated. In two or three of the joints, a {malt 
round hole was found at top and bottom, which feemed to have 
been perforated by fome infed,’ 





‘ The whiter, fmooth, harder particles, when not loofe, toge- 
ther with the others in the cavity, were moftly found adhering to 
the feptum that divides the joints, and to the fides contiguous ; 
but never to the fides above the middle of the joints; and it may 
be remarked, that, inftead of being chiefly found at the lower ex- 
tremity of the joint, as might be expetted from the juice fettling 
there, they were found adherent indifferently to either extremity, 
and fometimes to both. In this fituation they formed a fmooth 
lining, fomewhat refembling polifhed ftucco, which ufually was 
cracked in feveral places, and might eafily be detached with a blunt 
knife. 

¢ In fome joints the tabafheer was found thus colle&ed at one or 
both extremities only, and in fuch no rattling was perceived upon 
fhaking the bamboo; but generally, while fome adhered to the 
extremities of the joint, other detached pieces were intermixed 
with the coarfer loofe particles in the cavity. 

‘ The quantity found in each bamboo was very inconfiderable; 
_ the produce of the whole twenty-eight reeds, from five to fever 
feet long, did not much exceed two drams.’ 


Art. XIV. Account of the Nardus Indica, or Spikenard. 
By Gilbert Blane, M.D. F. R.S.—Dr. Blane found the nar- 
dus indica at Lucknow, by the odour exhaled from the ftalks, 
bruifed under the horfes feet. Much learning is employed in 
this article; but it was furely known that the Indian nard was 
a {pecies of andropogon (Lin. Sp. Pl. 1482.) On looking, 
however, into the earlier authors on this fubject, and indeed 
examining | 
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examining particularly the later ones, we fee much confufiort 


in the accounts, and even Bergius, one of the moft accurate 
writers on the materia medica, defcribes, we fufpedt, the roots 
of 4 different plant, the fpurious nard brought from the Les 
vant. The fpecific character of the Linnzan fpecies differs 
eatly from thofe before us, and Mathiolus is far from bein 
diftinct in his defcription. Arrian mentions it as ditcovered 
by Alexander’s army, in the fame way as it was forced on Dr. 
Blane’s brother’s notice ; the odour when bruifed by the horfes’ 
feet. There is ftill a great difficulty refpecting the roots. 
Arrian exprefsly fays, that the odour was from the bruifed 
roots, {:¢zv, but in this fpecies the roots are {mall, and inferior 
in fmell. Pliny, and almoft every other author, defcribes the 
roots as large. In Garcias’ account, they certainly refemble 
thofe in the fpecies before us, but the reft of the figure is ma- 
terially different. On the whole, however, after a very care 
ful examination, we have little doubt but that our author is 
right. ‘The Indian nard is a warm aromatic, and ufeful in the 
fevers of that climate. It was found by Alexander on the 
eaftern fide of Perfia, very near the Perfian Gulf. 

Art. XV. An Account of fome extraordinary Effects of 
Lightning. By William Withering, M. D. F.R.S.—A man, 
taking refuge under a tree, was {truck dead by lightning, and 
his cloaths feton fire. ‘The electrical matter, pafling through 
him, perforated the ground, though not in a confiderable de- 
gree; butdord Aylesford, who purpofed to raife a.monument 
to the man’s memory, chiefly to guard perfons from fuch a 
dangerous fhelter, made a fingular difcovery in preparing for 
it. ‘Though the hole in the ground was fmall, the effects of 
the lightning were vifible, to the depth of eighteen inches« 
At the depth of ten inches, a quartzofe pebble was in part 
melted, and fand fo perfectly fuled as to admit the flinty mat- 
‘ ter to pafs into its fubftance. 

XVI. An Account of a Child with a double Head. Ina 
Letter from Everard Home, Efg. F.R.S. to John Hunter, 
Efg. F. R.S.—If this very fingular fact had not been fo welb 


atte(ted, we fhould, without hefitation, have exprefled our . 


difbelief. The fecond head was joined with the other at the 
vertex; the face looking towards the fide of the child. The 
union was not by means of bones, for the vertex in each was 
wanting, and the fides of the bones inofculated by a kind of 
future. ‘The adventitious head was lefs perfect than the other: 
there was no pulfation at the temples, no meatus auditorius ; 
the external ears were imperfect, there was only a very fmalk 
foramen, and the neck terminated in a foft round humour. 
The child lived till it was two years old, and died by the bite 
efaferpent. The particular defcription we fhall copy. 


« One 
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© One of the eyes had been confiderably hurt by the fire* ; but’ 
the other appeared perfe@t; having its full quantity of motion; but 
the eye-lids were not thrown tnto “aétion by any thing fuddenly ap~ 
proaching-the eye; nor was the iris at thofe times-in the leaft afe 
fected ; but; when fuddenly expofed to a ftrong light, it contracted; 
although not fomuch as it ufually does. ‘The eyes did not cor 
refpond in their motions with thofe-of the lower head; but appear- 
ed often to be open wheh the child was afleep, and fhut when it 
was awakes 

‘ The external ears were very imperfect, being only loofe folds 
of fkin; and one of them mutilated by having been burnt. There 
did not appear to be any paffage leading into the boné which con- 
tains the organ of hearing. 

‘ The lower j jaw was rather {mailer than it: naturally fhould be, 
but was capable of motion. The tongue was fmall, flat, and ad- 
hered firmly to the lower, jaw, except for about half an inch at the 
tip, which was loofe. The gums im both jaws had the natural 
appearance; but no teeth were to be feen either in tis head or the 
other. 

‘ The internal furfaces of the nofe and mouth were lubricated 
by the natural fecretions, a confiderable quantity of mucus and fa- 
liva being occafionally difcharged from them. 

‘ The mufcles of the face were evidently pofleffed of powers. of 
aétion, and the whole head had a good deal of fenfibility, fince 
violence to the fkin produced the diftortion expreflive of crying 
and thrufting the finger into the mouth made it fhew ftrong marks 
of pain.. When the mother’s nipple was applied to the mouth, 
the lips attemptéd to fuck. 

‘ The natural head had nothing uncommon in its appearance $ $ 
the eyes were attentive to objects; and its mouth fucked the breaft 
vigoroufly.’ 


« = 





‘ The eye-lids of the fuperior head wete never completely fhuts 
remaining a little open, even when the child was afleep; and the 
eye-balls moved at random. When the child was-roufed, the eyes 
of both heads moved at the fame time; but thofe of the fyperior 
head did not appear to be direGted to the fame objeét, but wan- 
deréd in different direétidns. The tears flowed from the eyes of 
the fupetior head almoft conftantly, but never from the eyes of the 
other, except when crying. 

¢ The termination of the upper neck was very irregular; a good 
deal refembling the cicatrix of an old fore. 

‘ The fuperior head feemed to fympathife with the child in moft 
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A . The midwife fecing & monfter born, threw it luperititionSy alive into the 
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of its natural actions. When the child cried, the features of this 
head were affected in a fimilar manner, and the tears flowed plen- 
tifully. . When it fucked the mother,. fatisfa€tion was exprefled by 
the mouth of the fuperior head, and. the faliva flowed more copi- 
oufly than at any other time; for it always flowed a little from it. 
When the child {miled, the features of the fuperior head fympa- 
thifed in that action.. When the fkin of the fuperior head was 
pinched, the child feemed to fee] Htile or no pain, at leaft not in 
the fame proportion as was felt from a fimilar violence being com- 
mitted on its own head or body.’ 


How the brains were connected remains unknown. If the 
child had lived, and the diffe€tion after its death been care- 
fully attended to, the anatomical metaphyfician would have 
seaped a curious harvett. 

Art. XVII. On the Analyfis of a Mineral Subftance from 
New South Wales. In a Letter from Jofiah Wedgwood, Efq. 
F.R.S. and A.S. to Sir Jofeph Banks, Bart. P.R.S.—The 
elay, from Sidney Cove, Mr. Wedgwood found very ufeful 
in the pottery. ‘The new mineral was fufible in the fire, fo- 
luble in the muriatic acid only, and that in a fmall degree, 
parting with the acid in a heat below ignition; precipitated by 
water ; refifting the Prufhan lixivium. Mr. Wedgwood, from 
thefe facts, thinks it a new earth; and, as it fuffers no decom- 
pofition by any of the alkalis, he fuppofes it cannot be an 
earthy or metallic neutral. He is inclined to refer it to the 
earths,. but there are many reafons to fufpeét it to be metallic. 
We may take this opportunity of remarking, that there are 
many reafons to fufpect the metallic appearance of the calca- 
reous and other earths, kately mentioned, to be owing to acci- 
dent. They are faid to be phofphorated iron from the cru- 
eibles. The black fubftance contained in this New Holland 
mineral, our author fuppofes to be a very pure fpecies of black 
Tead. ; 

. Art. XVIIE. Report on ‘the beft Method of proportioning 
the Excife upon Spirituous Liquors. By Charles Blagden, 
M.D. Sec. F.R.S.' and: F. A.S. — Thefe experiments were 
“made with great care, to afcertain the different fpecific gravi- 
ties of a feries of mixtures, confifting of different proportions 
‘of alcohol and water, in different heats. - The {pecific gravity 
of the pureft alcohol they could obtain was .813, at 60°, pre- 
‘pared by flow diftillation, and reétified by very hot cautftic al- 
kali. Mr. Lewis, an eminent diftiller in Holborn, fent fome 
at .814, but the fpirit generally employed in the experiments 
was .825. Neither the experiments nor the plates are capable 
of abridgment. The fpecific gravity of proof fpirit, as afcer- 
tained by the 2d of George III. is .916, correfponding to a 
q pre . muxture 
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mixture of 100 parts of fpirit, with 62 by meafure, or 75 by 
weight, of water. Dicas’ and Quin’s hydrometers make the 
gravity -920, or the proportion of water by meafure and weight 
66 and 80. All thefe proportions are computed at 60° of heat. 
The. extraneous ingredients, in brandy, would increafe the 
sth decimal by 6, or indicate 4 of water more to the 100 grains 
of fpirit. It is recommended to government to confider the 
{pirit as the excifeable commodity, and to afcertain the duties 
by the proportions of water, dropping the intermediate term 
of proof. » The hydrometers may be eafily conftru€ted on this 
principle, and with 20 weights only afcertain the fpecific gra- 
vity to 3 places of decimals. ‘Thefe experiments were made 
at the requeft of government, to fix the beft means of afcer- 
‘taining the juft proportion of duties. 

Art. XIX. Obfervations on. the Sugar Ants. In a Letter 
from John Caftles, Efg. to Lieut. Gen. Melvill, F. R.S.— 
This article is full alfo of various wonderful faéts. ‘The ants, 
which breed under the ftool of the fugar-cane, not for the pur- 
pofe of food, for they are carnivorous, but of fecurity from 
wet, and infeft alfo.the roots of limes, oranges, and other trees 
which have fpreading roots, were brought to Grenada from 
Martinique. They deftroy the canes, and the trees under 
which they burrow, probably by their peculiar fluids, for to 
the common acid of the genus, they feem to unite a peculiar 
fulphureous acid. ‘Their number is incredible, covering the 
roads for many miles, and the moft extenfive methods of de- 
ftruGtion feem fcarcely to diminifh the tribes, as they ate very 
prolific; and the breeding ants, with their young, make no 
part of thefe wandering myriads. Wood charred, taken hot 
from the fire, attract them powerfully, and the wood is foon 
cooled by the number of dead animals. Corrtofive fublimave 
not only deftroys, but renders them fo outrageous as to de- 
ftroy each other; yet thefe means have their limits, and they 
are, unfortunately, in a vaft difproportion to thofe they are 
defigned to deftroy. In confequence of this plague, the Paster: 
{tates were in part turned to other produce, when that fove- 
reign faviour and deftroyer of the Weft India iflands, a hurri- 
cane, relieved them. ‘This violent wind twifting the canes, 
carrying off great numbers, and loofening the others in the 
ground, fo that the rain could have accefs to the brood, clear- 
ed away in a great degree the deftructive vermin. When they 
appear, our author recommends not fuffering the canes to re- 
main after cutting, to grow again from the root; in the Weft 
India language, not fuffering them to ratoon, but to plant 
each feafon, and to burn the old canes in different parts of the 

plantations. This method, he obferves, will repay the addi- 
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tional expence, by the increafe of crops, and it is preferred ii: 
fome of the iflands, particularly in St. Kitt’s. All the trees. 
and fences, under whofe roots the fugar ants ufually burrowy. 
muft alfo be grubbed up with care, and, in this way only are 
the animals effectually deftroyed. 

Art. XX, Experiments-and Obfervations or the Diffolution 
of Metals in Acids, and their Precipitations; with an Ac- 
count of a new Compound Acid Menftruum, ufeful in fome 
technical Operations of parting Metals. By James Keir, Efg. 
F.R.S.— The new compound acid menftruum, which Mr: 
Keir in this excellent article defcribes, isa mixture of vitrio-. 
lic and nitrous acids.. ‘The fecond part of the paper contains 
a defcription of fome curious appearances, which occur in the 
precipitation of filver from its folution m nitrous acid by iron: 
and by fome other fubftances.. “Fhe general proportion of 
vitriolic acid, and nitre (the falt, which is decompofed in be- 
ing added to the acid), is equal bulks, and this acid diffolves 
filver copioufly: it calcines tin, mercury, and, in fome {mall 
degree, nickell alfo. When the proportion is. fmaller, the 
quantity of gas produced im diflolving, is larger, and’ this gas, 
with the ufual proportion of nitre,. 1s combined with the me- 
tallic falt, and feparated, when the ,falt is diffolved in water. 
Diluting the compound acid weakens its power on filver, and 
increafes.it om other metals. When common falt is added 
an aqua regis more than ufually powerful is formed, and the 
colour is yellow; when the compound acid, which may be 
called aqua reginz, is phlogifticated, it is purple or violet, 
and will then diffolve {mall quantities of copper, iron, zinc, 
and cobalt. Water expells, from this phlogifticated acid, 
much of its gas. The aqua regine is very ufeful, when not 
phlogifticated, for feparating filver from: copper, in the re 
maining fragments of argent moulu, and the filver precipi~ 
tated by common falt is eafily reduced from its ftate of a luna 
cornea. 

The next fubje€t of enquiry is the precipitation of filver 
by iron, which, in Bergman’s hands, often failed. It ‘re 
quired to be heated, or occafionally if cold, to have fome 
phlegifticated acid added, not to be fully faturated, and fome- 
times to be diluted with water before the precipitation took 
place. The iron, by the action of a folution of filver on its 
furface, is fuperficially calcined, but the ation of the folu- 
tion on altered iron affords numerous mifcellaneous appear-~ 
ances, Which are curious, but incapable of abridgment. 

Art. XXI. Determination of the Longitudes and Latitudes 
of fome remarkable Places near the Severn. In a Letter from 


Edward Pigott, Efq. to Sir Henry C. Englefield, Bart. F. R. 8. 
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—This table it is not eafy to abridge, or to tranfcribe: we 
«doubt not but it will be highly ufeful, and as any of the afcer- 
tained diftances may ferve as a bafe, we hope fimilar opera- 
tions will be carried on.in the neighbourhood. 

Art. XXII. Experiments and Obfervations on the Matter 
of Cancer, and on the Aerial Fluids-extricated from-Animal 
Subitances by Diftillation and PutrefaCtion; together with fome 
Remarks on fulphureous hepatic Air. By Adair Crawford, 
M. B&B. ¥. R.S.—The matter of cancer appeared to. be of an 
alkaline nature, and the air of the hepatic kind, for when a 
folution of nitrated filver is dropped into it, the precipitate 13 
brown: but the matter of a venereal bubo, and from a carious 
‘bone, depofited by this means a brown fediment, though not 
fo deeply coloured. “This. air is united, in fome degree, with 
the alkah which ‘is the volatile alkali; a foluble in water, and 
its odour is reprefled by the nitrous acid or the dephlogifticated 
marine acid. Ourauthor calls it the animal hepatic air. The 
animal hepatic air is volatile, but is not changed by heat into 
a permanently elaftic fluid. Other animal fub{tances contain air 
of two kinds, a foluble and an unfoluble portion: the laft is 
Jike heavy inflammable air; the firit is the cancerous air. 


« There:are ‘feveral ‘particulars, however, in which the animal 
-and common hepatic air materially differ from each other. Al- 
though they are both fetid, yet their odours are not exaétly fimi- 
Jar. When common hepatic air is decompofed by the concen- 
trated nitrous or dephlogifticated marine acid, fulphur is feparat- 
ed; but when animal hepatic air is decompofed by thefe acids, a 
white fleaky matter is difengaged, which is evidently an animal 
fubftance, becaufe it becomes black. by the addition ‘of concentrat- 
ed vitriolic acid. Sulphur is moreover feparated during the com- 
‘buftion of common hepatic with atmofpherical air; but when the 
air from animal fubftances is burned with atmofpherical air, no 
precipitation of fulphur takes place. Indeed, that animal hepatic 
air does not contain fulphur will be apparent from the following 
experiment. 

‘ Equal parts of pure air and of air extricated from frefh beef 
by diftillation, were fired by the electrical fhock in a ftrong glafs 
tube over mercury. A little diftilled water was then introduced 
through the mercury into the tube, and was agitated with the air 
which it contained. A portion of this water being filtered, and 
a {mall quantity of muriated barytes being dropped into it, the 
mixture remained perfectly tranfparent. Hence it appears, that 
the air extricated from frefh beef by diftillation does not contain 
falphur ; for, if it had contained that fubftance, the fulphur, by 
its combuftion with the pure air, would have been changed into 
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the vitriolic acid, and the muriated -barytes‘would have been dew 
compofled. . ) 

<I frequently repeated the preceding experiment with the air 
extricated, by diftillation, from the putrid as well as «from the frefh 
mufcular fibres of animals; but I could not, in any inftance, difs 
cover the Jeaft veftige of the vitriolic acid.’ 


A portion of the air, extricated from the lean of animal 
fubftances, by heat, refembled a fpecies of hepatic air, dif- 
covered by Mr. Kirwan in an intermediate ftate, between air 
and vapour, with a proportion of fixed air; but animal hepa- 
tic air, when abforbed by water, is not capable of being fepa- 
rated from it again by heat. The oily empyreumatic fubftance 
that collects at the bottom of the jars, is formed of the alka- 
line, the fixed and the animal hepatic airs. An apparently 
oily fubftance was afterwards found to be owing to a.combi- 
nation of fulphureous hepatic air, with fixed air and volatile 
alkali. | 

Of the infoluble refiduum one fifth was pure air, and by its 
combination with inflammable, fixed air was produced: there 
was a little inflammable air, but no more than is commonly 
found in pure air. The infoluble part was nearly half: the 
animal hepatic air neceflarily contains .much_phlogifton, 
and, as our author obferves, probably inflammable air 
(perhaps the heavy inflammable) as its bafis. Some other 
chemical remarks, lefs connected with the principal fubje@, 
we muft pafs over. 

Air, extricated from animal fubftances by putrefa€tion, con- 
fifts of fixed, and animal hepatic, with.a very fmall proportion 
of dephlogifticated air. From the green leaves of a cabbage, 
an air, very like the animal hepatic, was feparated. This fa& 
is confirmed by the experimentsof M. Fourcroy. The refult 
of the experiments on expofing animal {ub{tances to atmofphea 
tical and hepatic pure air we fhall tranicribe ; 


‘ The mufcular fibres of animdls contain fixed and phlogifticated 
air, the inflammable principle in the ffate of heavy and of light 
inflammable air, and a fubftance which, by means of heat or of 
putrefaction, is capable of being converted into animal hepatic air. 
When the mofcular fibre, after the death of the animal, is expof- 
ed to the pure air of the atmofphere; the latter, by a fuperior at- 
traction, combining with the heavy inflammable air, produces fix- 
ed’ air, and at the fame time furnifhes the quantity of heat necef- 
fary to the formation of animal hepatic air. ‘The cohefion of the 
fibre being thus deftroyed, the fixed, as well as the light inflam- 
mable and phlogifticated air, which enter into its compofition, are 
_ difengaged, and the two latter fluids uniting with each other pro- 
duce the volatile alkali. 
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* The alterations which take place in putrefaction are in moft ré* 
{pects fimilar to thofe which arife from deftruétive diftillation. By 
expofure to heat the fixed air of the animal fibre is extricated, he- 
patic air and volatile alkali are produced, and the inflammable 
principle not coming into contaét with the pure air of the atmofs 
phere, is raifed in the form of heavy inflammable air. 

‘ I have found, that the fetid odour ofanimal hepatic airis de~ 
itroy ed by mixing it with pure air, and fuffering it to remain ip 
contact with that fluid for feveral weeks. When it was placed in 
this fituation, it acquired an odour which was not exactly fimilar 
to any that I had ever before perceived, but which bore fome re» 
femblance to that of inflammable air obsenpel by difolving i iron ip 
fpirit of vitriol. 

« The peculiar fmeil of animal hepatic air is likewife deftroyed 
by agitating it with vinegar, or with the concentrated vitriolic 
acid. But the fluids which moft fpeedily produce this effect, are 
the concentrated nitrous and dephlogifticated marine acids; and 
thefe fluids are known to abound with pure air. It is therefore 
extremely probable, that this alteration depends upon an union 
between the pure air of the latter fubftances and the animal hepa- 
tic air, or fome of its coniftituent parts.’ 


The volatile alkali may be ftyled an hepatifed ammonia, and 
fo it the thinnefs and other peculiar properties.of cancerous 
and putrid matter are owing. ‘The application of .the,dephlo- 
giflicated marine acid, the moft powerful corrector pointed 
out by thefe experiments, is not always fuccefsful. In fome 
in{tances it appeared fo. Ifthe dephlogifticated acid is taken 
internally it muft be with caution, as. fome difagreeable ef- 
fe€ts. occurred in our author’s trials. He attributes them, to 
lead in the manganefe, and advifes that the metal fhould be 
carefully purified: but is it quite. certain that fome portion of 
the manganefe itfelf may not come over? or that this fubftance 
is wholly innocuous ? 

Art. XXIII. On the Satellites of the Planet and the 
Rotation of its Ring on an Axis. By William Hertchel, 
LL. D. F. R.S.—Mr. Herfchel, in examining his former ob- 
fervations, has found fomething to correét and fomething to 
add. ‘The luminous points on the ring, led him to fufpect 
that there were more fatellites, but he could not difcover them 
moving from the ring. ‘There was no revolution flower than 
fifteen hours and a quarter to be found, and confequently no 
other fatellite exterior to the ring, unlefs there were fuppofed 

apertures in the ring itfelf to admit of its revolution. Jt was 
shane: therefore to reconcile the appearance of lucid points 
with the equality of the ring, appearances eafily explained. 
A few trials on the brighteft beft obferved {pot brings its re- 
volution to 10° 32° 45.4, and calculating its diftance from 
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the center of Saturn, fuppofing it to be for a moment, a faw 
tellite, brings it to 17.227 and places it on the ring. Other 
lucid points rendered the fuppofition of an eighth fatellite ftill 
more improbable, fo that the neveflary refult was a revolution 
of the ring itfelf on its axis, and the agreement between the 
obferved places of the {pots and the calculated ones, rendered 
the fuppofition highly probable. 

Art. XXIV. On Spherical Motion. By the Rev. Charles 
Wildbore, Communicated by Earl Stanhope, F. R.S.—This 
very accurate and important eflay is totally incapable of abridg- 
ment. 

Art. XXV. On the Chronology of the Hindoos. By Wil- 
liam Marfden, Efq. F. R.S. and A.S.— The only yoog, or 
age of the Hindoos, that, Mr. Marfden confiders, is the kalee 
yoog, or the computed age of the world. It feems to have 
been calculated backward, and the zra to have been fixed 
from a conjunction, or rather an approach to a conjunction of 
all the planets. Various fabulous yoogs precede it, which 
have not the leaft fupport, either from hiftory or tradition, 
The kalee yoog is placed in the 1612th year of the Julian 
period. — A.M. 3101; and the year 1790 is in the 48grft 
year of this yoog. But the Bramins always reckon a year fors 
ward; and, if they begin any era, the firft year is the zero, 
and the fecond only reckoned the firft. ‘The Hindoo year ex- 
ceeds the true fyderial year of 3654 6" g 8”, by 3! 22”, or 
one day in 430 years. ‘The great accuracy of the Hindoa 
aftronomy our author attributes to their long continued ob- 
fervations, and the corrections fuggefted in an extenfive fe- 
ries of years. ‘Their other ras are, that of Bikramajet, in 
the 3045th year of the Kalee yoog; and the era of Salaban 
134 years afterwards; epochs taken from the different events 
in their hiftory. On the whole, this appears to be a very 
Jearned and ufeful memoir.—The volume concludes with the 
ufual lifts of donations. In the Appendix are corrections of 
fome errors in general Roy’s paper, who was very infirm, 
and incapable during the laft part of the work, of revifing 


his calculations with fufficient care, or fuperintending thg — 


prefs. 





Vindicie Gallice, Defence of the French Revelution and its 
LEnglifh Admirers, againft the Accufations of the Right Hon. 
Edmund Burke, including fome Strigiures on the late Produc 
tion of M1. de Calonne. By Fames Mackintofh, Efq. 8vo-6 
53. fewed. Robinfons. 1791. > 


WY HEN an event happens of which hiftory furnifhes no 


adequate example, when the mind has no clue from ex- 
perience to guide it, and the judgment can no langer be aflifted 
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by previous facts, opinions muft be influenced by former theo- 
ries, by thofe general fyftems which the complexion of the 
former ftudies and purfuits have fuggefted to each individual. 
The fhades cf opinion will, therefore, be various, and fome- 
times oppofite; nor will it appear furprifing that men of ac- 
knowledged abilities and found judgment fhould differ in their 
fentiments, when they depend on doétrines formed on different 
foundations, and frequently on contradictory premifes. Such 
appears to us the reafon of that contrariety of fentiment on this 
fubje&t in men of equal candour, abilities, and integrity; an 
oppofition that has frequently perplexed and diftrefled us. At 
this late period of the controverfy, and with this opinion, which 
will at leaft teach us candour and moderation, we take up the 
work before us, with a defign of giving a fummary view of the 
whole difpute, and enlarging a little more on fome of the ar- 
guments of the democratic party, than the curfory nature of 
the different pamphlets enabled us to do. Mr. Mackintoth is 
an author whom we can with pleafure accompany clofely: to 
an elegant and perfpicuous ftyle he adds great knowledge of 
the fubject, a clearnefs of view, and a precifion of difcrimina- 
tion, which has not fallen to the lot of many in this contro- 
verfy. If, therefore, our article appear long, it muft be con- 
fidered as a compenfation for the unavoidable fhortnefs of our 
account of fome others on the fame fubject. 

The introduction contains a general character of Mr. Burke’s 
Reflections, and the outline of the prefent work. We fhall 
felect fome parts of the character as a fpecimen of the elegance, 
and the energy of our author’s language. 


‘ It is certainly in every refpect a performance, of which to 
form a correét eftimate, would prove one of the moft arduous ef- 
forts of critical fkill. ‘ We fcarcely can praife it, or blame it too 
much.’ Argument every where dextrous and {pecious, fometimes 
grave and profound, clothed in the moft rich and various imagery, 
and aided by the moft pathetic and piéturefque defcription, {peaks 
the opulence and the powers of that mind, of which age has. neither 
dimmed the difcernment nor enfeebled the fancy, neither repreffed 
the ardour, nor narrowed the range. Virulent encomiums on ur- 
banity and inflammatory harangues againft violence ; homilies of 
moral and religious myfticifm, better adapted to the amufement 
than to the conviction of an incredulous age, are ingredients of 
inferior zeft and relith. : 

‘ Of the fenate and people of France, his language is fuch as 
might have been expected to a country which his fancy has peopled 
only with plots, and aflaflinations, and maflacres, and all the brood 
of dire chimeras which are the offspring of a prolific imagination, 
goaded by the agonies of ardent and deluded fenfibility. The 
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glimpfes of benevolence, which irradiate this gloom of invettive, 
arife only from generous illufion, from mifguided and mifplaced 
compafliom—his eloquence is not at leifure to deplore the fate of 
beggared citizens, and famifhed peafants,* the victims of fuf- 
pended indaftry, and languifhing commerce. The fenfibility 
which feems feared by the homely miferies of the vulgar is attrac- 
ted only by the fplendid forrows of royalty, and agonizes at the 
flendereft pang that affails the heart of fottifhnefs or proftitution, 
if they are placed by fortune on a throne.’ 





« His fubje& is as extenfive as political fcience—his allufious and 
exenrfions reach almoit every region of human knowledge. It 


_ muft be confefled, that in this mifcellaneous and cefultory warfare, 


the fuperiority of a man of genius over common men is infinite. 
He can cover the moft ignominious retreat by a brilliant allufion. 
He can parade his arguments with mafterly generalfhip, where 
they are ftrong. He can efcape from an untenable pofition into a 
fplendid declamation. He can fap the moft impregnable convic- 
tion by pathos, and put to flight a hoft of fyllogifms with a fneger. 
Abfolved from the laws of vulgar method, he can advance a groupe 
ef magnificent horrors to make a breach in our hearts, through 
which the moft undifciplined rabble of arguments may enter in tri- 
amph.’ at 
To M. Catonne he is Iefs complaifant, and ftyles his work, 
with little referve, the manifefto of a counter-revolution ; his 
calculations ‘ prefumptively fraudulent,’ and his inferences 
* outrageoufly incredible.” We are not now contending with 
thetorical flourifhes ; we fhall more coolly examine fome of the 
more leading points, and without oppofing aflertion to affertion, 
decide, or endeavour to decide from thefe, the propriety of the 
different characters. ‘The firft fection is on ‘ the general ex- 
diency and necetlity of a revolution in France.’ Mr. Mac- 
kintofh thinks the term indecifive, for the changes confift in a 
feries of events, each of which, from its relative importance, 
may be ftyled a revolution. We know the danger and dif- 
ficulty of definitions, but, on this fubjeét, there is very little of 
either. It is no one event, but the fucceflive circumftances, 
which transferred the power of the king to the affembly. The 
revolution confifts in that change, and our opinion of it we 
have already given : if it be confidered as recurring to the peo- 
le who are the fource of power, it is proper and juft; if, as 
the condud of the people in poffeffion of that power, it is ‘ ab- 
furd, inexpedient, and unjuft..—Our author proceeds to re- 
late the events as they occurred, from the firft neceflity of af- 
ftmbling the notables to the conftitution of the affembly, and 


that circumftance, which-was at once decifive, the union of 
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the orders. Before we examine this narrative, we muft make 
one remark, which we think is the clue ‘to conduét us in the 
enquiry. Every ftep in the progrefs of this revolution, ever 
‘preceding event fhow that it was not the ebullition of the 
moment, the fury raifed by {udden oppreflion or irregular vio-~ 
lence. ‘The minds of the people were enlightened by nume- 
rous previous publications; their refolution was formed, their 
preparations were general, cool, and decifive. ‘The confe- 
quence was, that the revolution was conducted with ability, 
prudence and fuccefs, fcarcely paralleled, never, when its ex- 
tent and importance are confidered, excelled. This we reft 
on as a fact, which might, if neceflary, be proved from Mr. 
Mackintofh’s work; we fhall employ it very foon. ‘The nar- 
rative is in general juft and faithful : we fhall not cavil about a 
few words occafionally interfperfed. If, however, the com- 
ponent parts of a ftanding army are, for a moment to be con- 
fidered as the fervants of the king, a pofition which, though 
we think untenable, was certainly the idea of a French army, 
they deferved the ftigma thrown on them by Mr. Burke : whe-~ 
ther the firft idea of the increafe of pay occurred in the inftruc~ 
tions of the deputies, or in the refolutions of the affembly, is 
of little importance. But this might have been put on a bet- 
ter footing. Soldiers have undoubtedly rights as citizens, 
which their pay does not deprive them of: thefe rights are re- 
cognifed in the Britifh army, by high legal authority, and, in 
every army, by the authority of reafon, nor is there any power 
to prevent them from afluming thefe rights, if they, at the 
fame time, difclaim the other'conneftion. Mr. Mackintofh 
is ftri€tly corre€&t, when he ftates the increafe of the army as 
the caufe of the deftruction of defpotifm, by connefting the 
army and the citizens more clofely, with more numerous links. 

The defection of the army, we are told, threw the whole 
power into the hands of the national aflembly ; and they were 
at liberty to reform, or to regenerate the conttitution. ‘This 
we cannot admit, fince delegates appointed’ for a particular 
' purpofe have no power to go beyond that purpofe, without 
new inftructions. ‘ Great revolutions are too immenfe for 
technical formality’ a fplendid fentence alters not the founda- 
tions of right and wrong. ‘The aflembly had powers, or it 
had not: the powers, if any, were derived from the people; 
but the powers they exercifed were not thofe for the purpofe 
of which they were appointed by the people. ‘This point our 
author labours to.elude, and we think to mifreprefent, 


« It will be confeffed by any man who has confidered the publie 
temper of England, at the landing of William, that the majority 
of thofe inftructions would not have proceedgd to the depofition of 
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James. The firft afpeét of thefe great changes perplex and intimi- 
date men too much for juft views and bold refolutions. It is by 


the progrefs of events, that their hopes are emboldened, and their 
views enlarged.” 


- What does this fentence imply? If inftructions bad been 
given, if members 4ad been chofen for this fpecific purpofe, 
the inftructions would not have proceeded to the depofition. 
Why not? Becaufe our revolution mu/? tally with that of 
France. Why would our author introduce this obfervation ? 
Or why would he not teJl us at firft, that the members of the 
convention itfelf would not have proceeded fo far, if James 
had not left the throne? The only reafon is that, in this cafe, 
the allufion would have been found ufelefs. 

Mr. Mackintofh then proceeds to fhow more particularly the 
neceflity of a new conftitution, inftead of reforming the old. 
He gives up the boafted equality of men, but endeavours to 
prove that the exiftence of orders (bodies combined, and en- 
dowed with privileges, by law) is repugnant to the principles 
of the focial union. We fhall leave the abftra&t queftion, and 
proceed to particulars. All the bodies and inftitutions of the 
kingdom, he remarks, participated the fpirit of the ancient go- 
vernment, and were in that view incapable of an alliance with 
a free conftitution: this is inftanced in the nobility, priefthood, 
and the judicial ariftocracy. The inftances are well chofen 
and well fupported; but they go a very little way in the deci- 
fion. ‘The nobility of France was the beft foundation of the 
power of the crown. If two political orders, befides the king, 
were neceflary, as we think they are, it was certainly proper 
to abolifh odious, oppreffive privileges, and to eftablith a re« 
prefentation of nobility, fufficient to balance occafionally the 
power of the crown or of the people, and not fufficiently 
powerful to raife its head above either. ‘The enormous for- 
tunes of fome of thefe would have been a very proper refource 
in a financical fyftem, where the impoft raifes in a rapid ratio. 
© But a titled nobility, without legal privileges, or political ex- 
iftence, would have been a monfter new in the annals of legi- 
flative abfurdity.’ If the found was pleafing, a found could do 
no harm, if there were neither legal privileges nor political 
exiftence: they may have been the remains of feudal or ro- 
mantic abfurdity; but it is not eafy to fee their connection 
with legiflation. The utility of titles is fufficiently evident in 
another view: the defcendants of great men are certainly more 
careful.to avoid meannefs or vice, or to connect infamy with 
a title, never before mentioned without refpect. To banifh 
feudal ideas, or to form a democratic chara¢ter, to infpire fen- 
timents of equality are, in our opinion, weak reafons for the 
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abolition of titles. We muft recur on this occafion fo our for= 

mer pofition, that this was not a fudden innovation: the fpirit 
which could roufe the nation to fuch an exertion, from a gra- 
dual evolution of the mind, and a firm conviction of the dig- 
nity of human nature, would not probably foon relapfe into 
bafe fervility. Nor did our anceftors, at the revolution, ‘ de- — 
viate from the fucceffion to deftroy its fanctity,’ for they chofe 
the next eligible relation, and the act of fettlement very plainly 

oints out the reafon of their choice. 

‘Fhe clergy is the next order; and Mr. Mackintofh proves, 
that their lands were not the property of its members, and 
it was no new idea, that they were not. But are they the right 
of the ftate? Certainly not: they were once private property, 
and thofe, who poffefled, had a right to beftow them. ‘They 
gave them for the. fupport of the clergy and the church; and, 
fince they had a power to give them for a fpecific purpofe,.as 
well as to an individual, to turn them from that purpofe is, 
equally a robbery, with taking them from the individual, for 
in both inftances, it-is deviating from the will of the owner. 
Is Mr. Mackintofh ready to fay, that what does not belong to 
an individual is the property of the ftate? We believe not; 
but he will probably add, while the purpofe is preferved, the 
objet of the donor is anfwered. In this point we {hall pro- 
bably differ; but it is needlefs to conteft it, for, as we have 
no more right than the author, our various opinions are of no 
importance. We believe it would be a new doétrine to take 
a legacy from an individual, becaufe he had already too much. 
This is the real ftate of the queftion, and our author’s argu- 
ments about property are of little importance, if our diftinc- 
tion is accurate, that a poffeffor has as much right to leave his 
eftate for a f{pecific purpofe as to a particular individual. The 
general queftion we have formerly confidered, and contended, 
that it is not for the honour of religion that the priefthood 
fhould be dependent; it is not for the advantage of learns 
ing, to leffen the emoluments which learning, in any profef- 
fion, might attain. The hierarchy perhaps fupported the 
crown 3 but one obvious meafure might at once have leflened 
the connection: it was a lefs violent attempt to transfer the 
future patronage to the people, or their reprefentatives. In 
fhort, the meafure taken was the moft unjuft, and, but for fome 
confiderations, too obvious to be mentioned, would have been 
univerfally thought fo ; though if the plunder had not been fo 
great, it would have been the moft venial of the unjuft actions. 
‘The judicial ariftocracy we cannot add a word in fupport of 

All thefe orders were fo deeply ingrafted in the conititution, 
that our author thinks they would have deftroyed liberty, 
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fore liberty had corrected their fpirit. We muft again recur 
to our former pofition, and allow that this would probably 
have been the cafe, if the fpirit of the people had not been fo 
generally expanded, and their refolutions fo firmly fixed. Our 
author ieems to be of a different opinion. 


« If the effervefcence of the popular mind is {uffered to pafs 
away without effe&, it would be abfurd to expect from languor 
what enthufiafm has not obtained. If radical reform is not, at 
fuch a moment, procured, all partial changes are evaded and 
defeated in the tranquillity which fucceeds. The gradual reform 
that arifes from the prefiding principle exhibited in the fpecious 
theory of Mr. Burke, is belied by the experience of all ages. 
Whatever excellence, whatever freedom is difcoverable in govern- 
ments, has been infufed into them ‘by the fhock of a revolution, 
and their fubfequent progrefs has been only the accumulation of 
abufe. It is hence that the moft enlightened politicians have re- 
cognized the neceflity of frequently recalling governments to their 
Sirft principles; a truth equally fuggefted to the penetrating intel- 
fet of Machiavel, by his experience of the Florentine democracy, 
‘and by his refearch into the hiftory of ancient commonwealths.— 
Whatever is good ought to be purfued at the moment it is attain- 
able. The public voice irrefiftible in a period of convulfion, is 
contemned with impunity, when dictated by. that lethargy into 
which nations are lulled by the tranquil courfe of their ordinary 
affairs. ‘The ardor of reform languifhes in unfupported tediouf- 
nefs. It perifhes in an impotent ftruggle with adverfaries, who 
receive new ftrength from the progrefs of the day. No hope of 
“great political improvement (let us repent it) is to be entertained 
from tranquillity, for its natural operation is to itrengthen all 
‘thofe, who are*interefted in perpetuating abufe. The national af- 
fembly feized the moment of eradicating the corruption and abu- 
fes, which afflicted their country. Their reform was total, that 
it might be commenfurate with the evil, and xo part of it was 
‘delayed, becaufe to fpare an abufe at fuch a period was to confe- 
crate it ? becaufe the enthufiafms which carries nations to fuch en- 
terprifes is fhort lived, and the opportunity of reform, if once 
neglected, might be irrecovetably fled.’ 


This fplendid language for a time fafcinates the mind: it 
muft be read again and again before judgment .can decide. 
After fome examination, it will be found applicable only to 
fudden temporary revolutions, and particularly contradicted 
by the hiftory of our own conftitution. 

In the difquifition, which concludes this fe&tion, we find 
many opinions that we think exceptionable, and many that are 
juit, dais the author’s object so prove, that, when the peopl 
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had the power in their hands, it would fhow a poor timidity 
to reft contented with the degree of perfection already attain- 
ed. A noble fpirit would aim at forming fomething fill bet 
ter. We have a itrong diflike to experiments on a fubje@ fo 
ferious and important: to fport with the happinefs of twenty- 
fix millions, to deprefs the ftrength and fpirits of a great na- 
tion, in order to form an Utopian government, is a rafh wan- 
ton attempt. Even if it fhould fucceed, we think the trial un- 
juftifiable, when they had a certain proof that a great degree 
of profperity and happinefs was attainable by a different con-~ 
duct; and, when having eftablifhed the public tranquility and 
perfonal fecurity, future cautious trials might have been made. 
with little rifk. Mr. Mackintofh is of a different opinion, and, 
on fuch a fubje€, difcuffion can never procure conviction. 

Of the next fection, * on the compofition and character of 
the national affembly, we fhall fay little. ‘ By their fruits we 
may know them.’ Some of the incidental obfervations we 
may notice; and among thefe we fhall mention, with refj 
an opinion on a queftion which we once glanced at—how far 
commerce contracts or expands the mind. In the curfory re« 
view of a Catalogue article it fell in our way, and gave rife to 
fome refleQions, which we could not then purfue. At pre- 
fent we need only obferve, that enquiry has confirmed our for- 
mer opinion, and it is with pleafure we fee Mr. Mackintoth 
coinciding with us, in thinking that commerce enlarges the 
mind and expands the focial affections. Another circumftance, 
which occurs in this fe€tion, is the financical progrefs of tha 
aflembly. Mr. Mackintofh defends their proceedings in this 
department, and leffens the deficit; yet, at this time, the af. 
fignats are fold at no little difcount, fpecie has. difappeared, 
and the taxes, in a late report, were faid to remain unpaid. 
Thefe are not fymptoms of profperity; but we ought to add, 
that it is not eafy to procure accurate accounts; the two firit 
facts we have on authority we think indifputable. On the 
propriety of iffuing aflignats, we never offered any opinion: 
it appeared a meafure whofe influence might be " extenfive, 
and it certainly was a deeply political one. We fufpe&, how- 
ever, that it has only ferved to cover the national diftreffes, 
to keep the deficiency of the taxes from being felt, and that it 
muft have anend, ‘The foundation of our fufpicion is, the 
number burnt—Why were they iffued, but to fupply defi- 
ciencies? Andis order and regularity returned fo complete] 
as to prevent the neceflity of iffuing others? Where then mutt 
we look for the end? ‘The return of order feems yet diftant. 

The charge of atheifm Mr. Mackintofh endeavours to an- 

‘{wer, and to prove, that a dependent clergy will more pro- 
bably encourage the progrefs of fanaticifm. We may indeed 
‘allow, that, if the affembly (it is not from difrefpet that “ 
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do not always add national) have no defign to deftroy the fa4 
bric of religion, they are not impeded in their views by any 
prejudices in its favour, ‘he national dent is fufficiently 
known... | fist 

The third fe€tion is on the popular exceffes that attended the 
revolution. Thefe arofe, in our author’s opinion, from the 
effervefcence of liberty: they were the recoil of the fpring, 
bent long and forcibly in the oppofite dire€tion, while the of- 
fenders were too numerous and too powerful for punifhment. 
The horrors, he obferves, are not greater, nor the aflaffina- 
tions more numerous than have attended other revolutions > 
but they are more ftriking than the deaths occafioned by wars 
as they are occafioned by popular exceffes: While he gives 
them their proper epithets, we may admit the extenuation. 
It cannot, however, have efeaped him, that they were com- 
mitted, in a great degree, after the revolution was complete; 
and without any attempts of the affembly, fo far as we have 
heard, to check them, or to punifh the authors. We may 
admit alfo, that, if the king had been permitted to efcape, 
their whole labour would have probably been in vain, or they 
muft have obtained their liberty through the horrors of a civil 
war *. On thecontrary, commerce feems to have flourifhed; 
“ for no commercial houfe of confequence has failed,’ and li+ 
terature, inftead of that rude barbarity into which Mr. Burke 
expected it to plunge, has acquired, ‘ in the proceedings of 
the national aflembly,’ modes of f{plendid ‘ eloquence,’ and 
© examples of profound political refearch.” Our author’s ob« 
fervations on the influence of chivalry we fhall extra&: they 
are in ftyle and fentiment excellent. 


« That fyftem of manners which arofe among the gothic na- 
tions of Europe, of which chivalry was mote properly the effu- — 
fion than the fource, is without doubt one of the moft peculiar 
and interefting appearances in human affairs. The sioral caufes 
which formed its character have not, perhaps been hitherto invef- 
tigated with the happieft fuccefs. But to confine ourfelves to the 
fubje& before us. Chivalry was certainly one of the moft promi- 
nent features and remarkable effects of this fyftem of manners. 
Candor muft confefs, that this fingular inftitution is not alone, ad- 
mirable as a corrector of the ferocious ages in which it flourifhed. 
Tt contributed to polifh and foften.Europe. It paved the way for 
that diffufion of knowledge and extenfion of commerce which af- 
terwards, in fome meafure, fupplanted it, and gave a new cha- 
racter to manners. Society is inevitably progreflive.—In govern- 
ment, commerce has overthrown that ‘ feudal and chivalrous fyf 





* This article was written before the late attempt; but the conclufion is 
aot altcred by the event, 
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tem’ under whofe fhade it firft grew. In religion, learning has 
fubverted that fuperitition whofe opulent endowments had firft fof- 
tered it. Peculiar circumftances foftened the barbarifm of the 
middle ages to a degree which favoured the admiflion of com- 
merce and the growth of kriowledge. ‘Thefe circumftances were 
connected with the manners of chivalry. But the fentiments pe- 
culiar to that inftitution could only be preferved by the fituation 
which gave them birth. They were, therefore, enfeebled in the 
progrefs from ferocity and turbulence, and almoft obliterated by 
tranquility and refinement. But the auxilliaries which the man- 
ners of chivalry had in rude ages reared, gathered ftrength from 
its weaknefs, and flourifhed in its decay. Commerce and diffufed 
knowledge have, in fact, fo completely affumed the afcendant in 
polithed nations, that it will be dificult to difcover any relics of 
Gothic manners, but in a fantaftic exterior, which has furvived the 
generous illufions that made thefe manners {plendid and feduttive. 
Their dire@ influence has long ceafed in Europe, but their indire& 
influence, through the medium of thofe caufes, which would not 
perhaps have exifted, but for the mildnefs which created in the 
midit of a barbarous age, ftill operates with increafing vigor. The 
manners of the middle age were, in the moft fingular fenfe, com- 
pulfory. Enterprizing benevolence was produced’ by general 
fiercenefs, gallant courtefy by ferocious rudenefs, and artificial 
gentlenefs refifted the torrent of natural barbarifm. But 2 lefs in- 
congruous fyftem has fucceeded, in which commerce, which unites 
men’s interefts, and knowledge which excludes thofe prejudices 
that tend to embroil them, prefent a broader bafis for the ftability 
of civilized and beneficent manners.’ 


We withed to have concluded this volume in one article, 
but the fe€tion on the French conttitution, including the dif- 
cuffion of the rights of man, would lead us into enquiries too 
extenfive for our limits) We mean not to elude the exami- 
nation. | 

(To be continued.) 





Sonnets from Shakfpeare. By Albert. 8v0. 2s. 6d. fewel. 
Debrett. 1791. 


THE feleCtion of fome ftriking paffages or fentiments from 

our great dramatic poet, and arrangement of them into 
the form of Sonnets, is certainly an original idea of this au- 
thor’s ; but how far it may be efteemed a happy one, will, we 
believe; admit of fome debate. It is no eafy matter to improve 
on Shakfpeare’s ideas, or exprefs them more happily than he 
did. The epiftolary form is adopted in thofe Sonnets, which 
are taken from the tragedies of Romeo and Julict,and of Troilus 


Crit. Rey. N, Ar. (II.) ‘Fuly, 1791. U and 
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and Creffida; and exhibit a connected view of the progrefs of 
thofe young lovers’ unfortunate attachment. The author’s re- 
mark on the difcrimination of their characters difcovers tafte 
and judgment. 


« It is the peculiar excellence of Shakefpeare, in holding up 
the mirror to Nature, to exhibit not only the general refemblance, 
but the form and preffure. His paintings, though taken from the 
fame object, are varied with all the poflible difcriminations of light 
and fhade. His perfonages, though reprefented under the influ- 
ence of the fame paffion, are all characterized by a language and 
manner of their own. ‘Troilus and Creffida are youthful lovers, 
but they are different from Romeo and Juliet. The tender and 
paflionate Troilus, with the ardour of Romeo, difelofes the pecu- 
liar fondnefs and fimplicity of a firft paffion, and the lively dnd 
voluptuous Creflida, with the yielding temper of Juliet, difcovers 
more art and Iefs fufceptibility of a conftant attachment. 

‘ Romeo was formed to be the lover of a Juliet, and Troilus 
the dupe of a Creffida.” 


The remaining Sonnets are founded on different detached 
paffages in Shak{peare: they are all together forty-two. in 
number, including an introductory Sonnet addreffed to him, 
another on the mulberry-tree whieh he planted, and another | 
fuppofed to be written at histomb. In thefe original Sonnets 
we find nothing extraordinary, but thofe borrowed from him 
are, in general, executed in a happy manner. They will not, 
however, always ftand the teft of criticifm if ftri€tly examined. 


~The firft Sonnet from Troilus and Creflida, the original is to 


be found in the third fpeech of the play,:is as follows : 


« Why fhould I brave the Grecians in the field, 
While here within a fiercer foe Lown? | 

Go, Trojans, arm, your ftate from danger fhield, 
Ye have your hearts—Troilus, alas, hath none ! 


The Greeks are ftrong, and fkill’d in warlike arts, 
Fierce to their fkill, and quite unknown te fear, 
While I, eftrang’d from all my better parts, 
Alas, am weaker than a woman’s tear ! 


‘Tame am I grown as flumber’s drowfy charm, 
Fond as the heart by no deceit beguil’d ; 
Soft as the maid with yielding paffion warm, 
And fkill-lefs as the unpraétis’d child : 
Love, love enthrals my pow’rs, employs my care, 
And gives each thought the image of my fair!’ 


¥n the firft ftanza, *I own,’ appears fubftituted for © I feel,” 
or 
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or * I find} as in the original, on account of the rhyme; and 

© quite unknown to fear,’ in the fecond, is a flat amplification 
for the fame reafon. ‘ Eftrang’d from all my defter parts,’ is 
not to be found in it, and if it were, fhould have been foftened 
or omitted. “The three firft lines in the laft ftanza do not 
-agree with its He is not ‘tame as flumber’s charm,’ nor 
_. fond as a heart not deceiv’d, nor foft as an enamour’d maid, 
but ‘ tamer than fleep iifelf,’ ‘ fonder than ignorance’ itfeif, 
and fearful as the unexperienc’d maiden. T’o make the fourth 
line metre, you muft read ‘ unpractifed,’ and then it ceafes to 
~be poetry. ‘The two laft are not unexceptionable: they give 
but a faint and imperfect refeniblance of the idea in the ori- 

ginal with which they are fuppofed to correfpond. 





« Fair Creffid comes into my thoughts— 
Comes—when is fhe thence ?’ 

As fuch a kind of inquifitorial examination may be judged, 
and with fome reafon, not entirely agreeable to candour, we 
fhall give the Sonnet taken from Viola’s beautiful defcription 
of the effects of a hopelefs paflion, asa fairer fpecimen ; it is 
truly elegant, the two laft lines excepted. The image there is 
hot exactly the farne, nor equal to that in Shak{fpeare. 


| ¢ Ah! how I mourn the doubly Haplefs maid, 
The paris of hopelefs paffion doom’d to prove, - 
By her own heart too good—too foft—betray’d, 
Who can’t conceal—and dares not tell—her love. 


Oft have I feen her—would you afk hef tale? 

It was a blank—her love fhe would not {peak ; 
But like a worm, fhe let concealment pale 

Feed on the beautiés of her damafk cheek : 


Thought; flow confuming, prey’d upon her forms 
/ A green and yellow hue her charms o’ercaft, 
Like fome fair flower that finks before the ftorm; 
Cropt in its bloom by the inconftant blaft ; 
Yet ftood like Patience, hopelefs of telief, 
Mutefadly fmiling+-monument of grief !’ 


= 





Lorenzo, a Tragedy in Five Atts. As it is performed at the 
Theatre Royal in Covent Garden. Written by Robért Mr- 

ry, A.M. 8vo. 13.6d. Cadell, 1791. 
HIS tragedy isof the domeftic kind, but its incidents ate im 
genetal not fufficiently reconcilable to probability, we 
- fmean dramatic probability. If confidered as a reprefentative 
#f the real or likely occurrences of life, it is more objection- 
U2 able. 
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able. Ina foliléquy at the end of the firft a&t, not the moft 


artful mode of communicating intelligence, Fabio, the father 
of Seraphina, informs us, that fhe formerly was contracted to 
Lorenzo, at this time a prifoner among the Moors; that find- 
ing his father had been his fecret enemy at court, he had 
“ abufed his letters truft,’ informed his daughcer that he was 
dead, and prevailed on her, though with extreme reluctance, 
to marry Don Guzman, duke of Alba. ‘This union, as may 
be fuppofed, proves unhappy, and Seraphina having exprefled 
a defire to {pend her days in folitude, Don Guzman fends her 
to a lonely caftle by the fea fide.—At this period of time Lo- 
renzo returns to thank the lady Zoriana, 


« Who trac’d his deftiny, and then releas’d him 


By quick-remitted ranfom: hence it is plain 
In all Madrid fhe was his trueft friend.’ 


That a perfon of Lorenzo’s confequence fhould intereft no 
other friend to enquire after him; that he fhould inform no one 
but Fabio of his captivity, is paffing firange, and it is ftranger 
ftill that in his way to Madrid he fhould make no enqui- 
ries concerning his beloved Seraphina: that he fhould give 
credit to her rival, who folicits a return of love from him with 
an ardour not perfectly confiftent with the general delicacy of 
the fex; and to Fabio’s aflertion, whofe fidelity he had fo 
much reafon to fufpect: 


‘ If thou doubt of Seraphina’s falfehood, 
Altho’ with anguifh and remorfe I fpeak it, 
Know, that thy letter was, by faial hazard, 
Confign’d to her—then buried in concealment— 
Till, late in hour of pleafure, fhe difclog’d 

To me its fad contents—but much fhe fmil’d 

At thy diftreffes, and profefs’d fhe ne’er 

Could, to her arms, have ta’en a wretched flavé, 
By fetters wrung, and {marting with his blows. 
For verity of this, I’ve proof fubftantial.’ 


To believe fuch injurious reports without farther enquiry, 
to refufe hearing the name of her hufband mentioned (that 
would have interfered with the future condué of the plot), and 
offer his hand immediately to Zoriana is certainly not agree- 
able to nature. A real lover might with propriety have been 
reprefented as ftruggling even againft conviction in fuch a cafe; 
but Lorenzo’s et is rather that of a madman than a lo- 
ver. ‘The fpeech, however, which concludes the a&t (the fe- 
cond), if more plaufible motives had engaged him to a mar- 
riage with Zoriana, is truly dramatic, and happily expreflive 
of an impetuous and agitated mind, 

¢ The 
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< Levrenzo, to Zorianae The conflict’s o’er:—then, 
If thou wilt receive 
My proffer’d hand, and a too fhatter’d heart, 
Be this our hour of union. 
© Zeriana. O Lorenzo! . 
I fcarcely dare—but can’ft thou then erafe 
The deep impreffion of a former paftion, 
From the retentive tablet of thy mind, 
And grant me all thy love? 
© Lorenzo. In truth [ can. 
When next, my Lord! you chance to fee your danghter 
I do entreat you, tell her I am happy ; [To Fakie. 
That hearing of her bafenefs nothing mov’d me; ri 
That, when fhe yields her beauties to the grafp 
Of her damn’d hufband, when her eager kiffes 
Fire his cold blood, fhe may not be fo bleft, 
As to fuppofe the hellith certainty 
Of fuch abhorr’d embraces, gives a pang 
To the difdainful and compos’d Lorenzo. 
Tell her you faw me rapt’roufly enfold [Embracing Zoriana. 
The matchlefs Zoriana ;—and then fay, [Speaking low 
‘That on the furface of this hated globe, to Fabio. 
Of all who agonize, and curfe exiftence, 
Iam the moft complete and hopelefs wretch.’ 


In the third a€t, the marriage being concluded, Lorenzo 
obferves that, 


‘ Perhaps they’ve done her wrong, have bafely fullied 
Her purity, by the foul breath of flander. 
Would the calm hour were come, when in the tomb, 
I might efcape this intellectual confli&t ! 
At times I more than doubt Don Fabio’s honour !? 


His friend replies: 
« Nor do I think that then your judgment errs,’ 


Thefe ideas fhould certainly have ftruck him before: but 
had he made uie of his own reafon, or confulted his friend, 
what would have become of the remaining acts of the play : 
of his lamentation on the wickednefs of the world, and requeft 
- to Garcias to put an end to his exiftence? Garcias, whom 

_we look upon as the moft rational charaéter if the whole dra- 
matis perfone, advifes him to ‘ ceafe his ravings.’ On this 
Lorenzo immediately recolle€ts himfelf, and defires to be in- 
formed of what he before refufed to hear :—yet he afks the 
queftion when both himfelf and Garcias feem to think there 
was not time to an{wer it. 


U3 | § Lorenxe 
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¢ Lorenzo. Know you his horrid name who wedded her 3 
But hold, here’s One of dignity n nygtte 


The hufband now enters, 


© Guzman. Suffer the felf-prefenting Duke of Alba, 
To honour Zoriana’s chofen Lord, 
Asa new relative—the happy union, 
Communicates to me a proper portion 
Of your joint blifs. 
© Lorenzo. ‘This condefcending kindaets, 
Makes me ftill more regret that hitherto 
}’ve only known your Grace’s excellence 
From popular report, and Fame’s applaufe. 
©‘ Guzman. If in the treafure of this tranfient lifg 
‘There may be found one jewel of true value, 
It is connubial joy. 
‘ Lorenzo. ‘The fentiment 
So gladly urg’d, my Lord! denotes conviction. 
‘ Guzman.’ Could the poffeffion of fuch perfect beauty 
As never yet was equall’d, heighten’d by 
The moft exalted fenfe, make marriage dear, 
I were a hufband fortunate indeed 
© Lorenzo. I'd fain pay homage to your Lady’s merit. 
‘ Guzman. But fhe, I know not why, peor retirement 
Upon the coaft, where I’ve an ancient manfion, 
To the luxurious pleafures of Madrid. 
In that retreat fhe now confumes her time, 
And finds ’mongft meads and rivlets, mare folace 
‘Than fplendid courts could e’er beftow on her ; 
© ! this her difpofition troubles me ! 
* Lorenzo. Yet fuch propentfities accompany 
Refin’d fenfation, and denote more feeling 
Than gayer nature prove 
‘ Guzman, Ere you went hence, by martial enterprigg 
‘To gain renown, perchance you may have feen 
Don Fabio’s lovely daughter, Seraphina. 
‘ Lorenzo. O' {pare me, {pare me, Heav’n !—fuppol@ 
I have, 
Suppofe fhe is the idol of my foul, 
And that I now, and ever fhall adore ae 
With bigotry of love, what of it, fir? 
© Guzman. Whoever favs that he prefumes to love 
The wife of Guzman, is a daring boafter, 
Or a degraded madman 
* Lorenzo. If Seraphina be thy wife, I {wear it; 
If the were wedded to a God, I’d {wear it; 
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If fifty thoufand Guzmans were in arms, 

Pointing their daftard fwords at my bare breaft, — 
‘To murder me for utt’rance, yet I’d fwear it. 
Have you not heard, proud Duke! that I, Lorenzo, 
Am her own promifed lord, and knew you not 
“That it was bafe, and cowardly, and mean, 

To wring her cold affent, to be fo curs’d 

As thou haft made her? for inhuman fpoiler ! 

Her heart was mine alone. ; 

© Guzman, Gore the lady 

Who has but juft receiv’d thy nuptial vows, 

And boaft to 4er, how fond, and how fincere, 
‘Thou art; fhe cannot fail to fympathife 

With the foft forrow ;—’tis enough for me 

To have difcovered the long hidden caufe 

Of Seraphina’s coldnefs and difdain : 

Her vile relu€tance on the day of marriage, 

Her fequent fighs, and mournings, all are due, 
Infulating Youth! to thy fuperior merit, 

Twas then for thee, I find, fhe pray’d to leave me, 

‘ Lorenzo. Did fhe then wed thee with defpair, and 
pour 

Her heavenly tears for me; and does fhe fhun 
The halls of pleafure, and the gorgeous throng 
Of the Efcurial, to bewail my fate 

In lonely feats, and melancholy bow’rs ; 

Bleft be the Moon which hears her nightly moan ! 
And bleft the Echo that repeats her grief! 

Be facred ev’ry flow’r whofe frefh perfume 

Is wafted to her fenfe !—-I’m fatisfied ! 

J afk no more, her foul has ftill been true.’ 


This paflage is managed with fpirit and addrefs, Yet it 
may be obferved that it is altogether as unaccountable that 
Guzman fhould never have heard of Lorenzo’s being contratt- 
ed, or at leaft known, to Seraphina, as that Lorenzo fhould 
never have been informed of her marriage with Guzman till 
he heard it from his own mouth, In the fubfequent part of 
the fcene, in his interview with Fabio and Zoriana, his anger 
and frenzy appears worked up to an unnatural degree. So 
true, fo ardent a lover never furely could have believed his 
miftrefs guilty of the moft fhameful infidelity at the firft re- 
port, and be induced to wed another, the informer too, at 
firft fight. 

In the fourth a&t the fcene changes to the caftlé, or rather 
a grovenear it. The plaintive enthufiafm which marks Serae 
phina’s opening fpeech will pleafe the reader. 

U4 « Seraphina. 
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© Seraphina. Whither is flown thy fpirit, lov’d Lorenzo; 
What are its*dear delights : thinks it of me, 
As thus I mourn in the fequefter’d grove? 
Perchance ’tis wafted by the zephyr’s wing, 
That fans my burning bofom ; or it floats 
Amid thefe chryftal beamings of the moon, 
To decorate the {cene with filver glory. _ 
Ah! ’twas thy focthing voice, which ftole but now 
From yon lone cyprefs in the plaintive fong 
Of Sorrow’s fav’rite bird; for each fad {well 
Had fuch a heav’nly and prevailing fweetnefs, 
It charm’d my heart. Methinks, at times, l’ve feen thee 
Melt into tears upon the flow’rs of morn, 
And I have trac’d thy vifionary ftep 
O’er the grey lake at eve’s unruffed hour. 
Where’er thou art, caft one approving glance 
On this cold Urn, which an unwearied love 
Devotes to thy remembrance—If thou canf, 
Affume thy human femblance, that ] may 
Die at the fight in ecitacy fupreme. 
[Lorenzo enters, and, feeing Seraphina, fands fixed 
in admiration, — 
*Tis he! tis he! fuch was his manly mein, 
Such was his radiant eye ;—alas! I know 
‘Thou’rt but the offspring of compulfive fancy, 
The harbinger of madnefs, yet I’ll blefs thee, 
As tho’ a real exiftence! it is true, 
I’m wedded to another—yet, forgive me! 
For they compell’d me to his rude embrace ; 
My will gave no concurrence to the treafon. 
O! do not gaze thus tenderly upon me! 
J may not look for comfort, haughty Guzman 
Will deem it infamy thatI adore thee, 
And fay that Iam bafe, becaufe I’m faithful.’ 


Lorenzo, having thus put his threat to Guzman in execu 
tion, is clofely followed, not by the enraged hufband, who 
travels more leifurely, but by Fabio; and fubmits again to be 
deceived by him; a needlefs deception, as on its difclofure 
Fabio poflefies fufficient power to throw him into a dungeon. 
Infanity fucceeds to infatuation. He miftakes Zoriana, who 
likewife purfues him, for Seraphina: and who, on feeing him 
juft before extended as dead on the floor, had drunk poifon. 
Like a true tragedy heroine fhe comes doubly armed with the 
viol and the dagger; and with the latter ftabs Fabio, as he 
approaches, and avows his intention in a fpeech of /ome length, 


to execute the fame defignon Lorenzo. Affaflins hired by his 
meang 
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means to intercept him on his return from the caftle, kill,. 
through miftake, Don Guzman going ¢#o it, Would it not 
have been more in character for him to have employed them 
again{t Lorenzo while in the dungeon, and whence he could 
not poflibly efcape them: or even Guzman’s fervant, who 
had been ordered by his mafter to kill him fhould he prefume 
to enter the caftle? Lorenzo, however, outlives them all, 
and recovers kis fenfes, at a time of confufion and death when 
it would in fact have been moft likely for him, if at all, to have 
loft them. 

We have not examined all the incidents in this tragedy with 
inquifitorial ftri€tnefs, nor difplayed them at any great length, 
but we truft that we have noticed fome of the leading ones fo 
far as to convince the reader that they are not always confift- 
ent with dramatic probability, nor the conduct of the princi- 
pal character with nature and common obfervation. At the 
{ame time we fhould remark, that the ftyle is in general * f{pi- 


rited and energetic, and many pafiages entitled to our warm 
approbation. 


a, 


Facobi Dickfon Fafciculus Secundus Plantarum Cryptogamica- 
rum Britannia. to. 45. fewed. Nicol. 1790. 
ES the fixteenth page of our tx1f{t volume, where we exa- 
mined the firft Fafciculus, we mentioned the author’s plan: 

it is fufficient, therefore, at this time, to point out the addi- 
— which he has now made to this part of the Englith 

Jora. | 

To the genus phafcum two fpecies are added; the phaf- 
cum § piliferum,’ which grows in the barren waftes near 
London, and is defcribed by Jacquin. It is diftinguifhed by 
its pili, and remarkable for itsdeaves becoming brittle by dry- 
ing. ‘The P. *curvicollum’ was found in Surry, and diftin- 
. by its bended pedunculated capfules. It occurs in 

edwig. 
- Two fpecies of fontinalis from Scotland follow; the F. ‘ca- 
pillacea’ of Linnzus, (Flora Suecina 962) and a new fpecies, 
the F. alpine. The leaves of this laft are fhort, curled, and 
almoft crifp by drying; the capfula, with its perichetium, is 
twice as large as the leaves. 

To the next genus, fplachnum, four new fpecies are added 5 
the urceolatum, defcribed by Hedwig and by Zoega in the 








* We muft except fome abfurd rants, and a few ftrange phrafes. Such as 

¢ gives him moft potently pre-eminence,’ i.e. makes him moft preferable. ‘A 

defperate minion of the moon.’ Whether like one of Falftaff’s men, ‘ a fo- 

refter of Diana,’ Anglice, a thief; ora lover by moon-light (perhaps alluding 
to Endymion) is meant, we cannot determing. — 

Flora 
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Flora Iflandica; the © ovatum,’ defcribed by Dillenius under 
the genus of bryum, (344 t. 44. f. 4.) and diftin@, in our au- 
thor’s opinion, from the S. vafculofum of Linnzus, to which 
Hudfon has added the fynonyms of this fpecies; the ‘ tenue,’ 
refembling the S. urceolatum, from which it differs in habit, 
as well as the flender, almoft cylindrical, receptaculum 3; and 
the ‘ anguftatum,’ defcribed by Hedwig under the fame title, 
All thefe fpecies were found in Scotland. 

_ Of the polytricum there is only one additional fpecies, the 

hercynicum of our author and of Hedwig. 

Twenty-five fpecies of bryum are added; the £ calcareum,’ 
found near the chalky grounds of Newmarket, lefs than the B, 
paludofum, though its capfules are fufficiently diftin€ and cone 
fpicuous, the operculum conical, with a fuboblique roftrum, 
the calyptra flender, oblique; the ‘ ftelligerum,—* De/cr, 
Surcul ramofi, apice ftellati. Folia patentia, apice parum re 
curva, fubverticillata. .-Peri/ffoma nudum. Operculum plani-« 
ufculum, roftro fubobliquo, eapfule longitudine ;’ the ¢ B. 
© heimii,’ gymnoftomum heimii of Hedwig; the ‘ ovatum,? 
gymnoftomum ovatum of Hedwig; § brevifolium’ (Dil. 377); 
‘ flavefcens,’ a new fpecies from Scotland, very nearly refem- 
bling, though not decidedly the fame, as the bryum flavefcens 
of Scopoli; the.‘ reticulatum’—* Surculi ereQti. Folia diftan- 
tia, ovata, parum acuta, infigniter reticulata, pellucida, verfus 
apicem. ferrata, inferne integerrima. Seta é bafi plante. Cap- 
fula pyriformis, dentata: dentibus inflexis;’ the © obtufum,’ 
another new fpecies from Scotland, differing from the bryum 
trunculatum, by the roftrated operculum, and longer capfule 5 
the B. fplachnoides, from Scotland, noticed in fig. 2. Tab. 538 
of the Flora Danica; the B. ericetorum (Dil. 354.); the B. 
Weifa, Weifia heteromalla of Hedwig; § pufillum’ trichofto- 
mum pufillum of Hedwig; ftellatum (Dil. 389,); £ patens,” 
anew fpecies from Scotland ;— Surculi ere€tiufculi, fubob= 
liqui, teretiufculi, verfus bafin attenuati, ramcfifimi. Ramz. 
inzequales, patentes, fubfaftigiati, acutiufculi, fetis parum al- 
tiores. Folia imbricata, ad prefla, apicibus exftantibus, ftricta, 
lineari-lanceolata, acuta, caniliculata. Sete e ramulis fupre« 
mis laterales, pauce, folitariz, breviflime, Zepe flexuofe. Cap- 
fula parva, ereCta fubpyriformis. Peri/foma ciliatum ;’ § con 
volutum,’ barbula convoluta of Hedwig; ‘ curviroftrum’ Weifi 
curvioftra of Hedwig (Dil. 382.); * bipartitum’ (Dil. 385.) 
* recurvatum’ grimmia recurvata of Hedwig; ‘ trichoides” 
(Lin. 1585.) 5; * Dealbatum,’ a new fpecies, differing from the 
B. triehoides by its lanceolated leaves, generally of a pale co- 
lour, appearing in the microfcope reticulated, pellucid, ferru- 
lated at the point, the roftrum of the operculum fhort; ‘ tetra, 


6 gonum 
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gonum,’ denominated from the tetragonal capfules; ‘ elonga- 
tum,’ poplia elongata of Hedwig ; § zierii,’ a new {pecies from 
Scotland; § marginatum,’ a new fpecies alfo from Scotland, 
denominated from its leaves; and ‘ cubitale,’ the largeft of the 
brya. 

"OF the hypnum there are fixteen new fpecies, of which we 
fhall only mention the moft remarkable. The H. afplenoides’ 
is defcribed by Swartz (Prod. 140): H. fmithii is found on the 
trunks of trees in Kent.; we fhall tranferibe the defcription. ~ 


© Surculi pinnati, ab omni latere ramofi, duri, lignei, acuti, in. 
medio aut verfus apices incurvati. Pinue@ lineares, ad apices in- 
curvato-crifpate. Folia imbricato-patula, fuborbicularia, bafi ad- 
prefla, concava. Perichetium cylindraceum, foliis ovato-lanceola- 
tis, piliferis. Sete numerofe, folitarie, brevifime. Cap/ule. 
erectz, ovate, fere cylindracez, rufe nitentes. Periffomium obfo- 
Jete dentatum. Ofercu/um fubrotandum, roftro fubobliquo. Ca- 
4yptra obliqua, furfum pilofa. Color plante faturate viridis. Ra- 
yuuli fi deprimantur, demta preffura, vi elaftica in flatum incurva< 

tum redeunt.’ — 


The H. molle is found near the banks of rivulets in Scote 
land, and is a foft pendulous mofs, very bufhy, with fharp, 
ovated, imbricated leaves. The H. pulchellum is alfo found 
in Scotiand ;—* Surculis confertis, erectis, ramis fubfafcicula- 
tis, linearibus, fetis elongatis, capfuliserectis fubobliquis. 
The others were chiefly found in Scotland, and occur in Dil- 
lenius. 

_Of the jungermannia there are ten new fpecies, of which 
our limits will only allow us to notice the moft remarkable. 
The J. ciliaris of Linnzus is the fame, in our author’s opi- 
nion, with the J. pulcherrima of the fame naturalift. He has 
included both under the title of J. ciliaris; and this laft fpe- 
cies, as defcribed by Hudfon, Neckar, Weber, and Weifs, our 
author has ftyled J. tomentella. The J. ciliaris, he thinks, is 
the lichenaftrum /corpoides pulchrum, villofum, of Dillenius 
481, and the-other.the L. fi/icinum, &c. Dil. 503. The J. cur- 
vifolia is a new fpecies found in Scotland ;—Surculis repenti- 
bus ramofis teretibus, foliis imbricatis, fubrotundis acuminatis 
bifidis apicibus incurvatis.’ The J. pauciflora has been found 
adhering to the fphagnum paluftre near Croydon. It is not 
unlike the multiflora; differt in primis fetis paucis remotis.’ 
The J. macrorhiza has the higher leaves purplifh, the root in 
proportion: to the plant, large and branching. 

The firft of the flags mentioned, is the marchantia; but of 
this there is only one new fpecies, M. androgyna (Lin. fp. 
1605.) Theother new flags are wholly lichens, of which the 
oculatus, 
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oculatus, calvus, fufco-luteus, czfius, gibbofus, carnofus, fa- 
turninus, membranaceus, all found in Scotland, are only new. 
We fhail tranfcribe the definitions. 


¢ Licnen oculatus leprofus fungofo-papillofus albus, tuberculis 
fefilibus ftipi-ocu/atus fetifve nigris. 

‘ Licnen calvus leprofo-cruftaceus albidus nigro-porulofus, 
tuberculis pulvinatus fparfis glabris nitidis obfcure fulvis. 

‘ Licuen fufco-luteus cruftaceus granofo glebaceus albidus, 
fcutellis planis fordide luteis obfolete marginatis. 

© Licuen cefus cruftacevs ferrugineo-ociraceus, fcutellis eleva- 
tis atro-cerulefcentibus obtufe marginatis, 

- © Licuen gibbofus cruftaceus verrucofus fufcus, {cutellis fubime 
merfis atris a crufta marginatis. 

, € Lrewen carnofus imbricatus, foliolis‘confertiffimis erectiufculis 
rotundatis laceris margine farinaceo, {cutellis craflis elevatis planis 
rufis. 7 

~ €’Licuen faturninus foliaceus rotunde lobatus fupra nigricans 
fubtus villofus cinereus, fcutellis rufis marginatis. 

« LrcHen membranaceus foliaceus depreffus plicato-rugofus fae 
rinulentus albido-fubfulphureus, fcutellis fubconcavis concoloribus.” 


‘ 'To the fungi are added two {pccies of agaricus, one boletus, 
one hydnum, two helvelfz, two pezizz, two clavariz, and one 
tycoperdon, but each has been mentioned by different authors. 

Some fynonyms are added to the former Fafciculus, fome 
fpecies of plants found in Scotland, not before known to be 
natives of that country, and a lift of authors not quoted in the 
firft Fafciculus, conclude this work. The plates are, in 
general, confined to the new fpecies, and they are clear, accu- 
rate, and fufficiently elegant. On the whole, this fecond Faf- 
ciculus is at leaft equal to the former in accuracy, and feemingly 
fuperior to it in extent of information and of laborious en- 
quiry. 





Travels through Cyprus, Syria, and Palefiine; with a General 
Hiftory of the Levant. By the Abbé Mariti. Tranflated 
from the Italian. (Continued from p. 220.) 

TpROUcHT has always been confidered as the principal 

caufe of the failure of the cropsinCyprus. ‘The rains, 
which are generally variable in climates not within the tropics, 
fall in this ifland at {tated periods ; and on this account, it is 
often deprived of them for feveral months together. For the 
moft part, a heavy rain falls about the middle of October: 
they again begin with great violence towards the middle of 

March, and continue till the end of April. ‘They are ri 

lowe 
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lowed in the beginning of May by gentle dews, which bring 


coolnefs and abundance to the ifland, by moderating the heats 
of June. After this month, no more rain or dew 1s to be ex- 
pected; the earth is dried and impoverifhed by the fcorching 
heat, and the labourers are exhaufted by exceilive perfpira- 
tion. 

The heats encreafe as the fummer advances, and would be 
altogether infupportable were it not for a cooling wind, called 
limbat, which begins to blow at eight im the morning the firft 
day; encreafes as the fun advances, till noon; when it gra- 
dually declines, and at three entirely ceafes. On the fecond 
day, it arifes at tlre fame hour; but it does not attain ifs 
greateft ftrength till about one im the afternoon, and ceafes at 
f>ur precifely. On the third day, it begins as before; but is 
an hour later of falling. On the five fucceeding days, it fol- 
lows the fame progreflion as on the third; but it is remarked, 
that a little before it ceafes, it becomes extremely violent. At 
this period it commences a new feries like the former. The 
falling of the wind is ufually fucceeded by a moifture, which 
renders the air fomewhat heavy; but it is diffipated in the 
evening by a wind which arifes every day at that period. In 
fummer this wind blows till four in the morning ; but in au- 
tumn and winter not till day-break, when it is fucceeded b 
other winds which proceed from the irregularity of the fea- 
fon. In fpring, 1t does not continue longer than midnight. 
‘The limbat winds, which arife in the beginning of fummer, 
ceafe about the middle of September: and this is the period 
when the moft infupportable heats commence, becaufe there 
is not then the fmalleft breeze to moderate their violence. 
Fortunately, however, they are not of long duration; and 
about the latter end of Oétober they fenfibly decreafe, as the 
atmofphere begins to be loaded with watery clouds. 

It happens fometimes in fummer, that the limbat, after three 
days increafe, is fucceeded by a north wind, which is both in- 
commodious and dangerous. It arifes at feven in the morn- 
ing; becomes gradually ftronger till noon, and does not ceafe 
till the evening. If this wind continue to blow fix or nine 
days fucceflively, it does great injury to the productions of ° 
the earth, particularly to the cotton plants which are foon 
withered to the very roots. ‘The vines too, however flourifh- 

ing, are ftripped of their leaves and fruit. 
Another evil, yet more deftructive, arifes from the clouds 
of locufts which this wind brings to the ifland, and difperfes 
over the whole furface of the ground. Wherever they light, 
nothing efcapes them ; the riches of the fields are entirely an- 
nihilated ; the cattle are deftroyed; and the labourers are 
ebliged for fafety to bury themfelves in fome obfcure retreat. 
3 After 
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After obfervations on the climate, our author proceeds td 
give an account of the culture of the vine in Cyprus, and the 
manufacture of the wines, which it is unneceffary for us to 
detail. He remarks, that the Cyprus wine does not leave, on 
the fides of the veffels in which it is contained, that calcareous 
cruft which is called tartar. It however depofits at the bottom 
a certain fediment, which partakes of a black, red, and yel- 
low colour; and which in drying acquires the confiftence of 
a foft pafte. Thefe dregs are extremely ufeful in clarifying 
other wines..« | 7 

The author next gives an account of the trade carried on 
with the wines of Cyprus, and the confumption of them in 
Europe; with an account of the ‘manner in which they are 
preferved in Europe; and on all thefe fubjeéts he appears to 
have the beft information. . 

_ The fecond volume commienees with an account of the dif= 
ferent people who inhabit Syria and Paleftine. On this fub- 
ject, the author’s refources are derived not only from his own 
obfervation, but from what he has read concerning thofe naz 
tions; and from feveral authentic memoirs and relations, 
which were tran{mitted to him from various. places by perfons 
of indifputable credit. ‘The firft people of whom he treats is 
the Arabs; who have been already delineated by many au- 
thors, but by none more diftinétly than the prefent traveller. 
‘The next people is the Drufes, who inhabit the country of 
_ Caftravent, a part of mount Lebanon which looks towards 
the Mediterranean fea. ‘They occupy alfo the reft of mount 
Lebanon, Anti Lebanon, the narrow plains which lie between 
Caftravent and the fea; with all that extent of fhore from Gi- 
bail, otherwife called Byblus, as far as the river Eul, near the 
ancient Sidon, at prefent called Sayd. The ancient Heliopolis, 
now known by the name of Balbec, as well as the neighbour- 
ing country, is peopled by this nation. In fhort, families of 
.the Drufes may be found fcattered here and there through 
every part of Syria and Paleftine. The religion of this people 
differs both from that of the Turks and the Chriftianss Part 
of the Drufes admits circumcifion, whilt another rejects it. 
Their facred books prefent nothing but a feries of errors and 
ob{curities. ‘The coming of the Meffias is an article admitted 


into their creed; but they fay that he has appeared more than 
once, under the figures of different celebrated. perfonages. 
They entertain the higheft veneration for the Virgin Mary ; 
and believe in the miracles of our Saviour. They worfhip 
faints and images, though this is contrary to the law ef Ma- 

homet; yet they obferve the faft of Ramazan, though not in 
3 a very: 
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avery ftridt manner. This is all the information that can be 
collected concerning the religion of the Drufes. ‘They all 
fpeak the language of the Arabs, which is the only one fami- 
liar to the different people of Syria. In their difpofitions they 
are faid to be faithfuland fincere: ‘They are fond of the Eu- 
ropeans, whom upon every: occafion they protect, as far as 
lies in their power. They have particular princes, called 
Emirs, who are.feven in number, and who in conjunction 
all govern the fame country. The city of Barath, otherwife 
Beritus, is their capital. ‘They pay annually a {mall tribute to 
the Ott6man court, according to the diftribution of their prin- 
cipal emir; which is the only fhadow of authority that the 
Porte ftill retains over this people, jealous of their independ- 
ence. , 

The tribe next mentioned is the Rurdes, whofe general re- 
fidence is in Rurdiftan. Some may be found likewife fcat- 
tered throughout the Diarbeck, and different parts of Syria, 
where they lead an ambulatory life, after the manner of the 
Arabs. They are almoft all robbers by profeflion. Thejr 
chief, The Old Man of the Mountain, is confidered as a fa+*s- 
bulous being, though fome are of opinion, that what is rela- 
ted concerning him has a real foundation in hiftory; and the 
author now before us has given a per{picuous narrative of thofe 
tranfactions. 

The Metuales, or Mutuales, are a people difperfed in great 
numbers all over Syria; and are thus named from Mutual, a 
celebrated captain, who abolifhed the ancient religion of the 
Perfians, in order to fubftitute Mahometanifm in its ftead. 

~The Mutuales, therefore, are Mahometans, but fchifmatics. 
In no country in the world, perhaps, are the women held in 
Iefs confideration than among this people. A Matuale prieft 
lends his wife to a friend, as he would lend his horfe; and, 
when in want of money, he lets her out for a month, or 
half a year. No difputes refpecting the children ever refult 
from this trafic ; they muft be maintained by the perfon who 
borrows the woman. 

The Nezeires or Nazarenes form a particular fect in Syria, 
who live difperfed among the Mahometan, the Drufes, and 
the Chriftians. It is obferved that they teftify much affection 
for the latter, whilft they abhor the Mahometans, and all the 
religions which are founded on it. ‘They adore God, and be- 
lieve in Jefus Chrift as a prophet, chofen to inftruct mankind, 
and to give them laws. ‘They addrefs their prayers indiffe- 
rently to the apoftles, the virgin, and the ancient prophets. 
They perform baptifm by immerfion,' which is always attended 
with great ceremony, and the noife of a drum; but they pro- 
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nounce no words over the child. ‘They celebrate the nativity, 
the afcenfion, and fome other feftivals eftablifhed among the 
Catholics in Europe ; but they have one very fingular, which 
they call the matrix. During this folemnity, they rnay be 
feen faluting the women with peculiar refpedt, : proftrating 
themfelves before them, and embracing their knees with great 
affection; on which account, this people is called the wor- 
fhippers of the matrix. ‘The Nezeires, in vindication of this 
practice, fay, that they do not mean to beftow upon women 
that adoration which is due to God only; but that they think 
themfelves obliged, through gratitude, to venerate the fecond 
caufe of their exiftence. Libertinifm is general among the 
Nezeires; and, befides other depravations, they permit wo- 
men to be common. On the day of circumcifion, which be- 
gins their year, they affemble them all in the hall of facrifice ; 
and having fhut the window, and extinguifhed the lights, the 
men enter; when each sides the woman whom he firft lays his 
hands upon, without giving himfelf any trouble whether he 
knows her ornot. ‘Ihis infamous practice is renewed feveral 
times in a year, particularly on the feftival of the matrix, in 
memory of the creation of man and woman. 

Our author next gives a concife account of the Turks, the 
Hebrews, and the different fects of Chriftians in Syria; after 
which he proceeds to a defcription of the country, beginning 
with the city Acre, otherwife called St. John of Acre. : 

The city of Acre is fituated on the coaft of Syria, in the 
57th degree of eaft longitude, and between the 32d and 4oth 
degree of north latitude. It was anciently reckoned among 
the cities of Phenicia. ‘The port, which is now become nar- 
row, cannot be entered but by boats, or very {mall barks ; but 
fome veftiges fhow that it muft have been formerly, very com- 
modious, and well fheltered from the weftern winds, by:a 
thick wall in the form of a mole. Nothing is now to be feen 
of this ancient city but the ruins of monuments erected in it 
by the Chriftians. In the weftern part, are found fome ruins 
dedicated to St. Andrew. ‘Three large windows, which time 
has not yet deftroyed, give a very grand idea of this building. 
At a little diftance was a confiderable building, at prefent al- 
moft deftroyed, which the Knights-Templars-ufed as an hof- 
pital, and ste! the Iron Caftle; becaufe it had been daubed 
over, on the fide next the fea, with a compofition made from 
the drefs of that metal. One fide of the wall is ftill entire, 


as well as part of a gallery which conducted from one quarter © 


to another. ‘The palace of the grand mafter of the order of 

St. John of Jerufalem, with the whole extent of the hofpital, 

ferve at prefent for a habitation to the chief of Acre, with his 
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family, and part of his cavalry. This edifice pwes its prefer 
vation to the aftonifhing thicknefs of the walls. It is particu” 
larly remarkable for two high towers, and its fubterranean 
apartments, which contained hand-mills, that are {tiil fome+ 
times ufed: The governor has conftructed, in one of thefe 
towers, an immenfe hall, in the middie of which is a large 
fountain ornamented with marble of every kind. When the 
author paffed through Acre the firft time, he there faw likewife 
the half of an ancient faloon, which after his departure was 
deftroyed. The.roof of it, which appeared an admirable 
piece of workmanfhip, was fupported by columns of red gra- 
nite, about eighteen feet in height, and he was told that fome 
of the fame kind were buried under ground in the neighbour« 
hood. ‘The few places of religious worfhip to be found in 
Acre at prefent, are of a modern date. The ftreets of this 
place are fo narrow, that, when a camel pafles along the 
broadeft of them, it is impoflible for any other animal to pafs 
at the fame time. Cut ftones only, and not bricks, are em- 
ployed for conftructing the houfes. The roofs are made flat 
in the form of terraces, upon which the inhabitants walk. In 
the city there are two bazars or markets, : always well fupplied. 
One contains provifions of every kind; andthe other is fur- 
nifhed with an affortment of cloths and f{tuffs for making drefles. 
In the fame place are alfo two public baths, ornamented with 
marble; befides feveral coffee-houfes, which give it a lively ap- 
pearance. At the diftance of a mile from the new city, are found 
the ruins of the tower Maudita. The new city is diftant 
only one mile from the ancient walls. It may ftill be perceived 
that the firft Acre was furrounded by atriple fortification, fe- 
parated by two ditches, one of which without, and the other 
within, received the waters of the fea as they were cut out in 
the rock: fome parts of them are fiill entire. At certain dif- 
tances the walls were flanked with towers. The author faw 
in the neighbourhood feveral enormous round ftones, em- 
ployed to batter the city by being thrown from machines, as 
the ufe of cannon was not then known. ‘Lhe air of this city 
is unwholefome ; and various difeafes prevail in it every year, 
during the great heats. ‘Thefe feem to be occafioned by the 
narrownefs of the ftreets, and fome putrid marfhes which are 
in the neighbourhood. The drefs of the people of Acre is 
generally in the Ottoman fafhion. | 
From the city of Acre the traveller fet out for Mount Car- 
mel. Following the fea-fhore towards the fouth, one reaches 
in afew minutes the river Belus, the bed of which is narrow, 
and contains particles of glafé mixed with the fand. in the 
neighbourhood of this fmail river, formerly rofe the tomb of 
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Memnon; but the place where it ftood is now entirely un- 
known. Beyond the Belus, at the diftance of about nine 
miles from Acre, on the fea-coaft, runs the river Nahr-el- 
Mechatta. Its banks are very fandy, and when the winds 
blow in fummer they choak up its mouth; fo that it fpreads 
on each fide, and forms a kind of lake. This river is called 
likewife the Cifon, and was the tomb of the four hundred and 
fifty prophets of Baal, who in their fury caft into it the tribes 
of Ifrael, when Elijah brought to their remembrance the 
image of the true God, who was alone worthy the adoration 
of his people. 

The Cifon falls from Mount Tabor, and purfues two différ- 
ent directions. The fmaller branch proceeds towards the eaft ; 
and receiving the waters of Mount Hermon, lofes itfelf in the 
fea of Galilee, or the lake of Tiberias. The other branch, 
which is much more confiderable, being enlarged in the plains 
by fome other ftreams which flow from Mount Ephraim, Sa- 
maria, and the environs of Mageddon and Efdrelon, after- 
wards waters the bottom of Mount Carmel, and runs into the 
Mediterranean to the north-of Caiffa. At the diftance of a 
mile from the fea, between the Belus and the Cifon, the 
Gorans, who are a tribe of the Kurdes, remain always en- 
camped. 

Three miles from the river Nahr-el-Mechatta, lies new Caiffa, 
which for feveral years was only a mean village, fprung from 
the ruins of the ancient city of the fame name, and con- 
ftructed with the remains ef its materials. At prefent, it is 
defended, towards the fea, by walls which were built fince it 

ll into the hands of the chief of Acre, who has ftrengthened 
it with a citadel, and eftablifhed a cuftom-houle in it. This 
city prefents nothing remarkable to the traveller, as it contains 
only a kind of huts thrown together without any order. In 
the neighbourhood may be feen the remains of the ancient 
Caiffa, called alfo Porphiry in the time of the Chriftians. It 
was the feat of a bifhop, fuffragan to that of T'yre, and was 
deftroyed by Saladin. Nothing is now left of it but the ruins 
of the metropolitan church, concerning which no certain ac- 
count can be given. According to fome geographers, and 
particularly Prolemy, it would appear that this ancient city was 
formerly Sicaminon; and, in fupport of this opinion, the tra- 
veller obferves, that there is no fpot but that on which it 
ftands, between Ptolemais and Mount Carmel, proper for 
containing a city. Nothing appears to the eye in the neigh- 
bourhood but fandy plains, which are too much fubje& to be 
moved by the wind to ferve as a foundation even for a cot- 
tage. A re the ancient Caiffa, on a high tong 
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land which ftretches out into the fea, and which is called the 
Point of Carmel, ftands a fortrefs, where a garrifon is always 
kept by the grand fignior, to prevent Chri{tian veffels from 
approaching the coaft, and from felling to the inhabitants fuch 
merchandize and fhips as they take from the Turks. 

The traveller next prefents us with a view of Mount Care 
mel and its environs. On afcending that part of Mount Care 
mel which projects into the fea like a promontory, one finds 
on the left a garden, furrounded by very weak walls, which 
conducts to two remarkable grottoes cut out of the rock with 
the chifel. Thefe grottoes are held in great veneration by the 
Mahoinetans,. who confider them as the ancient habitation of 
the prophet Elias. They have converted them into a mofque; 
under the title of El-Rader; in which fervice is performed by 
a dervife, or Turkifh monk, who with his family lives in a 
neighbouring cottage. 

On coming out of thefe grottoes, the afcent is by a very 
fteep and narrow path, which in fome places is cut out of the 
rock in the manner of fteps; and a little below the fummit is 
fituated a folitary convent of Carmelite monks. The ftrucs 
ture of this peaceful retreat, we are told, excites equal refpec& 
and admiration. It-is indebted for its whole extent almofteen-« 
tirely to the hand of nature, which feems to have conftructed 
it in favour of rural and fequeftered virtue. “The fmall apart 
ments and cells deftined for the ufe of travellers, are fo man 
convenient grottoes, fuited to the neceffities of life. A grotto 
ferves likewife as a chapel to this facred place. It contains 
two altars, the principal of which is confecrated to the Vir- 
gin, and the other to St. Elias. On the whole declivity of 
Mount Carmel, which divides the grottoes k]-Rader from the 
convent, there may be feen a great number of cilterns, def- 
tined formerly for receiving the rain water. Some pacés from 
the convent there is a folitary grotto, which the Owentals are 
perfuaded was the habitation of the prophet Elitha, whofe 
name it {till bears. On the fummit of the mountain are the 
ruins of an ancient edifice, which have hung over the cells of 
thefe Carmelites. They are as thick as the walls of a fortrefs. 
The firft time that the traveller vifited Mount Carmel, he 
found them mutch higher than he did at his return. He 
was told by the monks, that they had demolifhed about nine 
feet in hetght of them, to prevent their falling on the cells, 
and burying them; which might have happened by the fury 
of the winds that blow there fometimes with great violence. 
It feems as if St. Elias inhabited fucceflively every part of 
Mount Carmel, fince the greater part of the grottoes, foun- 
tains, and fields, are ftill called by his name. 
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After travelling five miles, there commences a valley, on 
defcending into which, one is ftruck with the view of a vaft 
{pace cut out in the rock, which was deftined for receiving 
horfes, and is capable of containing a dozen. A neighbour- 
ing fountain, which winds through the valley, threw itfelf 
into a canal cut alfo out of the live rock, and turned the 
wheels of a nmlf ata little diftance from the fea. The canal 
and the mill are-‘now both deftroyed; and no ufe is made of 
this beautiful ftream, which lofes itfelf in the neighbouring 
waves. A little lower, is a fecond fpring, of equally pure 
water, to which the good Ccenobites have refort when the 
fummer heats dry up the ciltern of the convent. 

The traveller next enters a field, called the field of Cu- 
cumbers; fo named, becaufe it contains a great number of 
round ftones, the hiner part of which, confifting of a fparry 
fubftance, has a great refemblance to the pulp of acucumber. 
Oriental fuperftition confiders this /u/us nature as occafioned by 
a maledidtion of the prophet Elijah; who, not being able to 
obtain from the proprietor one of thofe cucumbers to refrefh 
him, denounced that they fhould be changed into {ftones. 
Abundance of the fame kind of ftones may be found in alf 
the mountains of Syria. 

At the dittanee of eight miles from the promontory, sad- 
vancing towards the calf, one arrives at a certain part of the 
mountain, called by the Arabs Manfur, and by the Europeans 
the place of facrifice, in remembrance of what was done there 
by the prophet Elijah. ‘The tranfaction alluded to, is his 
drawing down the firc from heaven on his facrifice, to con- 
vince the people of Ifrael of the exiftence of the true God, 
while the prophets of Baal found their invocations attended. 
with no effect. In the neighbourhood are forty grottoes all 
connected together; the now deferted refidence of the ancient 
anchorets of Mount Carmel. | 

Mount *Carmel was anciently diftinguifhed by the abun- 
dance of its productions, and the excellence of its fruits ; but: 
this favoured fpot is at prefent covered with nothing but fo= 
refts, Our author oblerves- thar it. muft be naturally fertile, 
firtce various plants grow on it without cultivation ; fuch as 
faze, wormwood, rue, hyffop, lavender, and parfley. It pro- 
duces likewife many flowers, among which are hyacinths, li- 
lies, anemones, tulips, and ranunculufes. ‘This place, the 
traveller informs us, is extremely agreeable, and above all to 
the fportfman, on account of the number of fowls and qua- 
drupeds with which it abounds. Amongit the latter he ob- 
ferved fome tygers. On this mountain there was formerly a 
foxtacls. called Kcbatana. Pliny tells us that it was afterwards 
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called Carmel, as well as the promontory on which it was 
duilt. Thefe folitary places were once the favourite haunt of 
Pythagoras, who reforted to them for meditation; and Vef- 
pafian came hither to confult the oracle, which, according to 
‘Tacitus, had only one altar, without a ftatue or temple. It 
may eafily be perceived, that this celebrated mountain had for- 
merly on its fummit feveral magnificent edifices, the remains 
of which give ftill an idea of their ancient grandeur. 

The author next defcribes his route from the city of Acre 
to the fortrefs of Geddin, the village of Zib, and their envi- 
rons. The fouthern gate of Acre opens towards a a highway, 
and conduéts to Bohattebe, fituated on a fmall eminence, 
where are the ruins of an ancient temple, employed as a place 
of worfhip both by the Turks and Chriftians, but at different 
periods. At Geddin, which is diftant from Acre a little more 
than eleven miles, the Abbé Mariti had the pleafure of being 
prefent at a fcene which could not fail of proving interefting 
to a traveller. ~ This was the Bairam, which takes place on the 
13th of July, which is a high feftival among the Arabs. . At 
fun-tet he faw the governor and all his court fit down toa 
magnificent repaft. ‘he manner of eating among the Arab 
chiefs is a jittle different from that of the Turks. Our aue 
thor defcribes it perfpicuoufly; but we fhall purfue the topo- 
eraphical narrative. The caftle of Geddin, fituated on the 
borders of Mount Sharon, is partly built on the ruins of the 
ancient fortrefs of Dindin, formerly occupied by the kinghts 
of the ‘Teutonic order. It commands a view of various hills; 
of the plains of Acre, equally fertile and agreeable ; and of 
a large extent of fea. ‘The garden belonging to the governor 
lies at the diftance of fix miles ftom the caftle, and the road to 
it is fteep and extremely bad; but it has on each file a row of 
trees which afford an agreeable fhade. ‘This garden extends 
feveral miles m a fpacious valley abeunding with excellent 
fruits, fuch as olives, almonds, peaches, apricots, and figs. 
A number of ftreams that fall from the mountain traverfe % 
and water the cotton plants, which thrive well in this: fertile 
foil. In this delightful fpot, one finds at certain diftances fe- 
veral beautiful refervoirs of pure water, on which the Arabs 
fet a high value. A well-chofen collation, by the governor’s 
order, was prepared for the traveller under fome fhady trees, 
on the banks of a fmall rivulet, which added to the pleafure 
he enjoyed from his repatft. 

Six leagues from this place is a very narrow valley called 
Kerein. It is watered by feveral ftreams that fall from the 
fummit of Mount Sharon, and which are recieved into refer- 
yoirs highly worthy of notice. They are well difpofed, and 
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conftruéted in the form of towers. In proportion as they be- 


come filled, the water runs off by different channels, which 


put in motion a certain number of mills; and being again 
‘united jn bafons, like the former, they are again divided for 
the fame purpofe. The water which flows through all thefe 
different channele, being united in the middle of the valley, 
forms a {mall river, which abounds with a variety of fith. 
The neighbouring hills are covered with forefts, under the 
cool fhade of which one may walk in beautiful avenues of 
plane trees, that announce their antiquity by their fize. The 
abundant ftreams which water this place, contribute as much 
as its fhady woods to render jt delightful. Advancing about 
‘four miles, the traveller was aftonifhed to obferve, on his right 


hand, a large church byilt in the Gothic tafte, but elegant and 


noble. Near its walls is an edifice, which appeared to him to 
have belonged to the minifters who performed divine fervice 
in it. Both thefe buildings ferve at prefent as a place of fhel- 
ter for the flocks which frequent the furrounding paftures. 
On a neighbouring eminence the traveller obferved the famous 


caftle of Montfort, which belonged to the ancient Teutonic 


knights. ‘The road to it is fo fteep and rugged, that he could 
nat have climbed to it without the affiftance of the trees and 
bufhes with which the mount is covered. Nothing now re- 
mains of it but heaps of ruins, The traveller was aftonifhed 
to fee upon this eminence a prodigious quantity of materials, 
which, on account of the fteepnefs and narrownefs of the 
road, muf{t have heen tranfported thither with the utmoft dif- 
fic ity; or elfe the rpad, fince that period, muft have been 
grcatly broken and damaged by the ravages of time. He could 
almoit venture ta fay, that the paflage to this caftle was by 
means of a draw-bridge, fupported on one fide by the top of 
a mountain, which ftands oppofite to the fouthern part of the 
bui'ding. A very commodioys path may be feen’on it, which 
fug. e‘t:d this idea, The Arabs call this fortrefs of Montfort, 
the ¢ inchanred Caftle;? and they told the traveller, that, 
in the interior part of the church, which is fituated at the bot- 
tom of the mountain, there was a {ubterranean paflage which 
conducted to the higheft part of the edifice. To afcertain the 
truth, he took a view of it; but found it almoft entirely filled 
up by the falling in of the earth, Defcending from Sharon, 
and croiling the plain of Acre towards the weft, one meets 
with the remains of feveral places, which by their remarkable 
ruins, feem to be of great antiquity. In the fame direétion 
about nine miles from the gates of Acre, is fituated Zib, 
known in the facred {criptures under the names of Achfaph, 
and Achzibe, the king of which was defeated by Jofhua un- 
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- In the fucceeding chapter our author relates the journey 
from Acre to the city of Nazareth in Galilee. Quitting Acre 
by the gate of Nazareth, and advancing a little towards the 
eaft, the traveller obferved the ruins of a great many edifices, 
upon a pretty extenfive mount, raifed by the Ottoman troops 
to ferve them as a kind of fortification during the laft fiege of 
the city.. Traverfing this very fertile plain, he arrived at a 
{mall hill, called Telkiffan, where formerly there was a vil- 
jage of the fame name. In the neighbourhood are feen Miar 
and Damun, the extremities of which reach to narrow but 
delightful valleys, ornamented with groves and wild hrubs. 
On the right ftands the caftle of Abelin, en a beautiful emi- 
nence. A heap of ruins found at this place vives the travel- 
ler reafon to conje€tnre that it muit have been the ancient 
Zebulon, facked and burnt by Ccftius, the Roman general. 
It was afterwards the feat of a bifhop, who came 'to the coun- 
cil of Nicea in 325. The neareft valley, fixteen miles in 
length, and two in breadth, which is well cultivated, and 
abounds with productions of all kinds, is calicd by its name. 


Adjoining is a beautiful fountain, which has alfo the name of 
Zebulon. . 
_ Nazareth, a city of Galilee, fo famous among the chrif- 
tians, is fituated in 35 degrees of eaft longitude, and in 32 
degrees of north latitude. It held the third rank among the 
mictropolitan cities dependent on the patriarch of Jerufalem. 
At prefent, it forms a part of the domains of the chief of 
Acre. The ancient city, deftroyed by fanaticifm, was, after 
Its ravages, nothing but a miferable hamlet, confifting of a 
few Arab huts. Under the protection of Daher Omar, how- 
ever, it has recovered from its humiliation, and now makes a 
far fuperior appearance. The houfes are built of beautiful 
ftone. In the eaftern part there is a handfome church dedi- 
cated to the Virgin, which was formerly deftroyed by the 
Saracens, and rebuilt by the zeal of the Coenobites. The 
building confifts of three naves, divided by two rows of ftone 
pilafters. That in the middle contains the principal altar, 
the afcent to which is by two magnificent ftair-cafes, much 
admired for their iron baluftrades, formed with great fkill by 
one of the monks belonging to the convent. Under the altar 
is a remarkable grotto, called the Chapel of the Annunciation. 
It is defcended by fteps of beautiful marble, which are cut 
with much tafte. In this place, according to tradition, the 
angel appeared to the Virgin, and announced to her the fu- 
ture birth of our faviour. ‘Two beautiful columns of oriental 
granite firike the eye of the obferver in the entrance. They 
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appear to-have been conftructed both to fupport and ornament 
the grotto. The altar of this fubterranean chapel is extremely 
elegant ; and the different kinds of marble with which it is 
ornamented, receive an additional luftre from the combined 
light of feveral filver lamps prefented by chriftian princes, 
On folemn feftivals, the walls and the pilafters are ornamented 
with various pieces of. tapeftry, reprefenting the myfteries of 
the Virgin; a fuperb prefent from the houfe of Auftria. In 
the weftern part of the city ftands a chriftian church, built, 
as is faid, on the fite of the ancient fynagogue where Jefus 
Chrift fhowed the Jews-the accomplifhment of the prophecies 
in his perfon. ‘This place ferved a long time as a fhelter for 
flocks; but.at prefent it is in good repair. In the neighbour- 
hood may be feen a fountain of excejlent water, which ‘is 
however, efteemed by the people on another account. ‘They 
conjecture that it was contiguous to the habitation of the 
Virgin, and that it was ufed by her. At fome diftance is a large 
ftone, of a round form, called Chrilt’s table. It is a pre- 
tended that he came hither more than once with his difciples 
to eat. ‘The inhabitants of Nazareth pay it a kind of worfhip, 
by burning perfumes and incenfe around it. | 

' At the diftance of.a’ mile from the city, on the fouthern 
‘fide, is a mountain, which the Arabs call Sein, and the Na- 
zarines, * the mountain of the precipice ;’ becaufe the Jews 
wifhed to precipitate the Mefliah from it. On the fummit is 
found a fmall grotto, cut out in the rock, in the form of a 
tabernacle, to recall to remembrance the miraculous power 
manifefted by the fon of God in efcaping from the hands of 
the impious. There was formerly upon this mountain a cele- 
brated- monaftery, which is now deftroyed by time. .Some 
cifterns, half in ruins, are the only memorials of its ancient 
exiftence. Oppofite to this, and feparated from it bya rivulet, 
{tands another mountain, at about the diftance of a:gun-fhot. 
This ftream was fo much {welled by the winter rain, that it 
overtowed all! the neighbourhood, and even part of the plains 
of Galilee, Three miles from Nazareth, towards the fouth- 
weft, ftocd the ancient city of Saffe, Jafe, or Saffre, of the 
tribe of Zebulon, Nothing now remains of it but a few rude 
ftones. At a little diftan¢ge is a delightful eminence, the 
fides of which are covered with vines. On the fummit is a 
{mall village, with a rural altar, to which the fathers of Na- 
zarcth come to celebrate the feftival of the apoftles, 

‘The traveller thence proceeds to the-¢ities of Cana and Ti- 
berias. After traverfing feveral plains and hills on the north 
ef Nazareth, he arrived at Cana in Galilee, otherwife called 
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Cana Minor. This ‘city, fo well known. by the miracle of 
water changed into wine, is at prefenonly a paltry village. 
Here are the ruins of-a church, mentioned by Nicephorus, 
who fays it was built by St. Helen. By’the’ bafes of fome of 
its columns, it appears to have’been once very beautiful. 

The city of Tiberias lies'at the foot of a mountain. The 
neighbourhood of this: place is very: badly cultivated,-and 
abounds with wild animals, both birds and quadrupeds; among 
the latter of which are a: great many antelopes, a fpecies of 
{mall goats. ‘The city of Tiberias was one of ‘the moft con- 
fiderable in Decapolis. It was built by Herod Antipa, te- 
trarch of Galilee, who named it Tiberias, in honour of Tibe- 
rius the emperor. Situated towards the fouthern part of the 
lake of Genezareth, it extended its walls for three miles to- 
wards the fouth, and in breadth occupied all that {pace which 
jies between the fame lake and the mountains. At prefent, 
it is. much lefs than formerly, being no more than a mile in 
circumference. It is of a fquare form, with two gates; one 
-of which looks to the weft, and the other towards the fouth. 
Its external appearance is very melancholy; the walls being 
built of brown iron-coloured ftones, like thofe, our author ob- 
ferves, which the poets fay furround the -palace of Pluto. 
The difmal idea is {till more encreafed b } me appearance of 
the anterior part; where nothing is to be teen but mifery and 
defolation. On one fide are ruins half buried in the earth ; 
and on the other, fome fhattered edifices, converted into 2 
kind of huts. ‘The afpects of the inhabitants correfpond to 
that of the place; and they feem to live in extreme poverty. 
Before the year 1759, when this city was deftroyed by ag 
earthquake, it contained fome beautiful. edifices and ancient 
churches worthy of attention. ‘To the weft of the city, on 
the borders of the lake, is a large church, which efcaped the 
effets of that calamity. ‘This religious place ferves as an 
hofpital for ftrangers, who are received in a very hofpita- 
ble manner. ‘The fea of Tiberias had different denominations 
at different periods. Sometimes it was called the fea of Ga- 
lilee, and fometimes the lake of Genezareth; a name which 
was given to it from a city built between Bethfaida and Ca- 
pernaum, belonging to the tribe of Naphtali. The excellent 
water of this lake, which is ufed by the inhabitants of ‘Tibe- 
rias, flows from the fources of the Jor and the Dan, at the 
bottom of the Anti-Libanus, where ftood Pareades, called 
likewife Czefarea. This lake is confounded afterwards with 
the river Jordan, and both difcharge themfelves into the dead 
fea. It is about eighteen miles in length from north to fouth, 
and its breadth about fix miles. I[t is fometimes fubjec to 
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great commotions, occafioned-by a chain of mountains in the 
neighbourhood; where the winds meeting with oppofition, 
recoil with violence upon the lake. It is rare to find here any 
boats or veflels, betaufe its banks are barren and uncultivated. 
Several celebrated cities exifted anciently, on this.coaft; fuch. 
as Capernaum, Bethfaida,. Bethfan, Gadara, Tarichea, and 
Chorazin, of which nothing remains but fhapel<{ ruins. This 
fea of Galilee is an obje€t of veneration among the neigh- 
bouring chriftians, as being much frequented by the apoftles 
in their capacity of fifhermen. | 

‘At the diftance of a mile from Tiberias, on the north, 
there was formerly a town celcbrated for the victorics of Vef- 
pafian, and of which fome veftiges may yet be ieen. It was 
called Ammaus, which fignifies the Bath, on account of its 
hot fprings, whicli are endowed with a medicinal quality. 

From Tiberias the traveller proceeds weitward to Tabor. 


The firft object in his route is E]-Nat-i efpar, or the place of 


amerchants, where he was furprifed at the elegance and mag- 
nificence of its walls. Incrufted with the moit beautiful mar- 
ble, which the hand of art has difpofed with much tafte, they 


announce at a diftance an enchanted palace, efpecially when 


the fun fhines upon them. This place is enlivened by a very 
flourifhing commerce. A fair is held here every Monday, 
which is reforted to by merchants from various countries. It 
is well furnifhed with cloth, cattle, and provifions of every 
kind ; and in this refpe€t, we are told, it is not inferior to 


the richeft markets in Europe. This town is a rendezvous of 


the caravans which go to Grand Cairo; and the bafhaw of 
Damafcus ftops here with all his court, in the journey which 
he makes annually to Jerufalem. In the neighbourhood is a 
place called Siubdufef, that is, Jofeph’s Well. ‘The inhabi- 
tants of the country pretend that this was the pit into which 
Jofeph was thrown’by his brethren, and from which he was 
afterwards drawn up and fold to the Egyptian merchants. 
Mount: Tabor is diftant from the fea of Tiberias about 
twelve miles, and is diftinguifhed by different names; but, at 
prefent, it is called, in the Arabian language, Gibel-El-Tor. 
The ftuation of it is faid to be moft delightful. Rifing 
amidft the plains of Galilee, it exhibits to the eye a charming 
variety of profpeéts. On one fide there are lakes, rivers, and 
a part of the Mediterranean; and on the other, a chain of 
little hills, with fmali valleys, ihaded by natural groves, and 
enriched by the induftry of the hufbandmen with a number 


.of ufeful productions. * Here, fays our author, you behold 


an immenfity of plains interfperfea with hamlets, fortrefles, 
and heaps of ruins; and there the eye delights to wander over 
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the fields of Jezrael or Mageddon, naméd by the Arabs Ebn- 
Aamer, which fignities the field of thé fons cof Aamer. A 
little farther you diftinguifh the mountains of Hermon, Gil- 
boa, Samaria, and Arabia the Stony. Ini fhort, you experi- 
ence all thofe fenfations which are produced by a mixture, and 
rapid fucceflion of rural, gay, gloomy, and majeftic objects.’ 
This is the facred {pot which was the fcene of the transfi igus 
ration. 

Mount Tabor, we are told, ‘has a perfect refemblance-fo a 
fugar loaf, and is covered with fmall treés from the top to the’ 
bottom. Its fummit is inclofed by the remains of. ancient 
walls. Within thefe is a’ plain of about two miles in circum- 
ference, on which, according to every appearance, no build- 
ings were ever erected. Amongft the ruins of the churches 
may be diftinguifhed three very beautiful tabernacles, which 
formed part of the ancient temple ereéted by St. Helen in 
memory of the transfiguration. In feveral shat there are 
cifterns deftined for the purpofe of collecting the rain water, 
becaufe there are no {prings on this mountain. ‘Though the 
plain on the top be very much expofed to the ‘feverity of win- 
ter, our author found it covered with odoriferous herbs even 
in the middle cf that feafon. Great numbers of flocks and 
herds. refort thither daily, to feed on the rich paftures which 
abound in this place. it is no lefs frequented at prefent by 
multitudes of Oriental Chrifiians, without diftin€&tion, whe- 
ther Catholics or fchifmatics; and the fathers of the Holy 
Land likewife come hither annually to celebrate the transfigu- 
ration. 

On defcending from the mountain, the traveller purfued 
his route between Saad and Tabur ; two ill-peopled villages, 
built, according to the moft probable conjectures, upon the 
ruins of the ancient Tabor. He obferved here the remains 
of a church, erected in memory of the nine apoftles, who re- 
mained in this place when our Saviour afcended the mountain. 
Two miles thence lies Nain, a city of the tribe of Iffachar, 
fituated at the bottom of Mount Hermon, on the northern 
fide. It was near the gates of this city that our Saviour reviv~ 
ed the only fon of a widow. Nain at prefent is only a ham- 
let, inhabited by Chriitians, Mahometans, and Hebrews. 

The valley of Efdrelon, which is alfo called Mageddon and 
Jefrael, is twenty miles in length, and twelve in breadth. Se- 
veral memorable events took place in this valley. Sifera, ge- 
neral of the troops of Jabin king of Canaan, was defeated 
here by the army of Baruch; and Jehu, and Pharaoh king of 
Egypt, gained heal two celebrated victories over Ocozias 
and Jafias, kings of Judah. In returning from Nain to Na- 
zareth, 
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zareth, diftant eight miles, nothing remarkable is feen but 
the beauty and fertility of the plains, which the eye can 


Yearcely be fatisfied with admiring Our author, cn his ree 


turn to Nazareth, was prefent at the celebrauon of -a marrie 
age, of which he gives a particular account. 
(Tobe concluded in our next.) 





Lllufirations of Britifh Hiftory, Biography, and Manners, in the 
Reigns of Henry VIIT. Edward VI. Mary, Elizabeth, and 
James I. exhibited in a Series of original Papers feleced from 
the Manufcripts of the noble Families of Heward, Talbot, and 
Cecil, Sc. By Edmond Lodge, E/q. Purjuivant at Arms, 
and F.S. 4. 3 Vols. ate. 3/. 35. Boards. Nicol. 1791. 

aaa introduction to this interefting work offers fome re- 

marks upon the utility of fuch collections to hiftory in 
particular; and Mr. Lodge juftly blames the negle&t of origina] 
documents fhewn by modern hiftorians, who feem to regard 
ftyle, which ought only to be confidered as the drefs of their 
produdtions, more than accuracy and authenticity. He then 
explains the fources frem which thefe papers were drawn; 
namely, the ‘Talbot collection, confifting of fifteen volumes, 
preferved ‘in the library of the College of Arms; that of How- 
ard, in the duke of Norfolk’s poffeflion; and that of Cecil, 
which came into. the hands of the editor’s father, as refiduary 
legatee to a lady, and which the editor conceiving to have 
been illicitly withdrawn from the proper repofitory, has now 
reftored to the marquis of Salifbury. An account of the earls 
of Shrewfoury, whe are confpicuous actors in this feries of 
papers, clofes the introduction. 

Thefe Hluftrations commence with the year 1513, and fome 
letters occur of the years 1516, 1517, and 1536. But the 
continued feries begins at the year 1542, and extends to 1618. 
At the commencement is given an explanation of the abbrevi- 
ations and obfcure terms, the papers being printed /:teratim. 

Many curious particulars concerning government and man- 


ners occur in the early part of this colle€tion, and the editor’s 


notes fupply much additional information. In No. XIV. be- 
ing a letter from Thomas Allen to the earl of Shrewfury,. in 
1517, we find the following fentence, in which, however, as 
in our other extracts, we fhall beg leave to ufe the modern or- 
thography, as more fitted for a popular publication. ‘§ Sir 
William Compton fhewed unto me my lord cardinal wrote un- 


‘to miftrefs Vernon, if fhe would attain the king’s favour to 


bear her good.mind to his fervant Tyrwhyt, &c.’ Mr. Lodge 
obferves, that it feems to have been ufual at this time for the 
a. provide for his favourite fervants of the lower clafles 
in the way of marriage, even in cafes where he had no right to 
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interfere by his authority in matters of wardfhip; it is evi- 
dent, from a following -paflage, that the monarch’s requeft 
‘was not to be denied, and he gives a farther proof of this in.a 
letter from Henry to a Mrs. Coed, here printed. ‘The ty- 
Fanny‘ of the -houfe of Stuart has been matter of ample declae 
mation ; but when we become better acquainted witht the houfe 
of | or, we fhall find it rather more tyrannical, for dread- 
ful is that defpotifm which conftrains even domeitic freedom, 
embitters private eafe, and darkens the nuptial chamber. 

After feveral letters illuftrative of Englith and Scottith hif- 
tory, we have, in No. XXXII, an interefting paper of inftruc- 
tions by Henry VIII. for the collection of a fubady, and which 
throws no {mall light on that important province, the progrefs 
of taxation. But the particulars are fo numerous that we muft 
not attempt to give even an abftract. 

No. XXXVI. dated 1544, prefents another fpecimen of 
Tudorian tyranny, fo fingular, ana we fhall beg leave to lay 
it before our readers at full length. It begins with the poft- 
fcript of a letter from the council to the earl of Shrewfbury, 
lord lieutenant in the North of England. 


‘ We fend herewith a letter to be conveyed with diligence to 
the warden of the Middle Marches, by the contents whereof your 
lordfhip may perceive our proceedings with one Reed, an alder- 
man of London, who repaireth down thither to ferve in thofe parts ; 
praying your lordfhip at his pafling by you northwards to make 
him as itrange countenance as the letter appointeth him ihrange 
fervice for a manof that fort. Signed Thomas Wristhefly, cancet. 
Charles Suffolk, William Paget.’ 


¢ Indorfed Copy of the Letter to Sir Ralf Eare. 


« After our right hearty commendations. Whereas the King’s 
Highnefs being burdened as you know with the ineftimable charge 
of his wars (which his grace hath profperoufly followed the {pace 
almoft of one whole year, and muft perforce, for the neceflary de- 
fence cf the realm, therein continue it is not known how long) 
hath for the maintenance thereof required lat-ly a contribution by 
way of benevolence of his highnefs’s loving fubje&ts; and began 
the execution thereof firft with us of his grace’s council, whom his 
majefty, according unto our moft bounden duties, found in fuch 
conformity as we truft was to his grace’s contentation; and from 
us proceeding unto the citizens of London, found them alfo, upon 
fuch declaration as was made unto them of the neceflity of the 
thing, as honeftly inclined to the uttermoft of their powers as they 
faw the requeft to be grounded upon moft reafonable caufes. Only 
one there was, named Richard Reed, an alderman of London, the 
faid city, who (notwithitanding both fuch neceflary perfuafions and 
declarations 
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declarations as for the purpofe at great length were fhewed unto 
him, and the confent alfo and the conformity thereunto of all his 
company), ftood alone in the refufal of the fame, not only him felf 
wpon 2 difobedient ftomach utterly denying to give thercin to the. 
accomplifhment of his duty in that part, but thereby alfo giving 
example as much as in one man might ly to breed a like a:formity 


in a great many of the reft. And forafmuch as for the deferce of — 


the realm and himfelf, and for the continuance of his quiet life, he 
would not find in his heart to difburfe a little quantity of his fub- 
ftance, his majefty hath thought it much reafon to caufe him to do 
fome fervice for his country with his body, whereby he might 
fomewhat be inftruéted of the difference between the fitting quieily 
in his houfe, and the travel and danger which others dayly do fuf- 
tain, whereby he hath been hitherto maintained in the fame, and 
for this purpofe his grace hath thought good to fend him unto your 
{chool, as you fhall perceive by fuch letters as he fhall deliver unto 
you, there to ferve as a foldier, and yet both he and his men at 
his own charge, requiring you not only as you fhall have occafion 
to fend forth to any place for the doing of any enterprize upon the 
enemies, to canfe him to ride forth to the fame, and to do in all! 
things as other foldiers are appointed to do without refpe&, but 
alfo to beftow him in fuch a place in garrifon as he may feel what 
pains other poor foldiers abide abroad in the king’s fervice, and 
know the {mart of his folly and fturdy difobedience. Finally, you 
muft ufe him in all things after the fharp dilcizline military of the 
northern wars. And thus, &c.’ 


-We afterwards léarn that this patriotic alderman, the fole 
opponent of an arbitrary tax by a defpot, was allowed to be 
taken prifoner by the Scots, and probably paid more for his 
ranfom than the contribution demanded. 

We fhall not attempt even to mention the numerous letters 
in this colle€tion which throw additional light on the unfor- 
tunate reign of Mary queen of Scots, in the commencement 
of which thofe of the earl of Glencairn to his friends of Eng- 
Jand are not the leaft remarkable. In No. XIII. of thofe writ- 
ten in the reign of the Englifh Mary, we find a curious anec- 
dote for parliamentary hifory it is a letter from fir William 
Petre to the earl of Shrewfbury, and has this fentence. ‘In 
your proxy her majefty prayeth you to name the lord Mon- 
tague and the bifhop of Ely jointly and feverally.”. Mr. Lodge 


‘juftly obferves, that it may be fairly inferred from the manner 


in which this requef{t is here made, and the terms in which the 
earl mentions it in the next letter, that it was not an uncom- 


-mon one in thofe days. No. XX. of the fame reign affords an 


anecdote for theatrical hiflory : it is from the lords of the coun- 
cil to the fame nobleman, commanding the punifhment of 
certain 
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certain actors of plays and interludes, calling themfelves fir 
Francis Leek’s fervants, who had ufed the freedom to fatyrize 
the king and queen and the Roman religion. - It is to the ho- 
nour of the ftage that it contributed jointly with the prefs to 
expofe the gloomy cruelty of fanaticifm; but as its impreflions 
on the public miad are extremely fudden and fimultaneous, 
and diftant from the'cool refteCtion excitéd by a deliberate pe- 
rufal, we cannot blame the falutary reftraint under which it 
labours. ee, 

No. LIX. of Mary’s reign, is a paper of intelligence con- 
taining fome remarxable particulars, and fhall be here inferted 
as another, fpecimen. 


‘ The zoth of October, 1557, the intelligence faith to the lord 
Eure and the lord Wharton, that the duke [of Chatelherault], the 
earls of Huntley, Morton, and Argyle, with all the nobility, re- 
folved to difperfe the army the 18th in the morning, and the fame 
day thefe noblemen were with the [queen] dowager and d’Oifel 
{the French general] in Kelfo, and then the dowager raged and 
reproved them of their promifes, which were to invade and annoy 
England. Their determinations to depart and the confiderations 
they told her; and thereupon arguments grew great between them, 
wherewith the forrowed and weeped openly ; d’Oifel in great heavi- 
nefs ; and with high words amongft them to thefe effects they de- 
parted. D’Oifel withed himfelf in France. 

‘ The duke with the others paffed to Jedburgh, and keepech 
the chofen men on their borders: the others of their great num- 
ber paffed to their countries. It is faid that the earl.of Huntley, 
ftanding with the dowager’s opinion, and war againft England, the 
others afked plainly whether he would be a Scotifhman or a French- 
man, and he, feeing how they were bent, agreed to their opinions. 

‘ There is a talk that the duke and the noblemen intend to re- 
itrain the dowager of her authority, and d®Oifel of his great take 
ing ia hand in Scotland. It is faid alfo that they intend to treat 
for peace with England withcut France. It is faid alfo the duke 
will give fair words to borderers, until he might fee what way 
could be made with England, The ‘evidales hath or will be 
making treaty for affurance. The intelligence faith that they ne- 
ver faw a more like time for Scotland and France to difagree than 
now there is. 

“It is faid alfo, thatthe duke faith that the dowager and d’Oife] 
fhall undertake for his fon in France to come at his father’s will 
into Scotland in.fafety : the duke thinks he hath a good pledge of 
the dowager, d’Oifel, and the Frenchmen for his fon.’ 


Mr. ‘Lodge obferves, in a note on the laft paflage, that Dr. 
Robertfon has aflerted, after Thuanus, that the earl of _— 
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fon of Chatelherault, made a precipitate flight from France, 
and returned to Scotland in 1559, becaufe the French had de- 
termined to put him to death for his zeal in the Proteftant. 
caufe; an account which our editor fhews to be improbable, 
thinking that he was detained for fome unknown offence, 
and certainly, as appears from the above, as early as 1557. 

In a note upon No. III. of the reign of Elizabeth, Mr. 
Lodge gives a curious account of fir Robert Dudley, after- 
wards earl of Leicefter, the moft wicked man of his time, and 
the favourite of queen Elizabeth. Mr. Lodge obferves, that 


* The moft material circumftances of his political hiflory never 
appeared to public view, for he was the darkeit character of his 
time, and delighted in deriving the fuccefs of his fchemes from 
the operation of remote caufes and the agency of obfcure inftru- 
ments: it is highly probable that the queen of Scots and the duke 
of Norfolk were facrificed to this crooked fort of policy, a con- 
jecture which tends to wipe out fomewhat, though, alas! but 
little of the bloody ftain which thofe enormities have left on Eli- 
zabeth’s memory.’ 3 


From No. XI. of this reign, written by fir William Cecil 
and Dr. Wotton to Elizabeth, it appears that the queen dow- 
ager of Scotland died at Edinburgh upon the r1th of June, 
3560; whereas Anderfon, in his Royal Genealogies, fixes her 
death to the 29th of May, and Dr. Robertfon to the roth of 
June. But, perhaps, Anderfon reckons by the modern ftyle: 
and it is a curious point of chronology which we have not feen 
difcuffed, whether we ought not to refer events to the precife 
day of modern reckoning? In which cafe an exact aftrono- 
mical table would be required to fhew the gradual increafe of 
the year in every century, though it may in general fuflice to 
know, that in fifteen centuries eleven days had been gained, 
which is more than feventeen hours for each century. But 
in this we {peak fuperficially, and muft leave the matter to. 
more {kilful hands, only obferving, that in L’4rt di verifier 
les Dates, and others of the lateft chronological works, the 
ancient dates are retained, without any duplicate of the precife 
day in modern account. : 

This Letter, No. XI. is in other refpects very interefting, 
and of no fmalliength. But our circum{cribed limits induce 
us to proceed:to the fecond volume of this valuable collection. 
i The firft Letter in this volume being No. XXXI. of Elizas 
beth’s reign, is an important one from the earl of Suffex to 
fecretary Cecil, dated the 22d of October, 1568, on the courfe 
to-be taken, with the Scottifh queen, then in England. This 
paper is long, and fo clofely argued that it will hardly re 
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ef abbreviation or extract. The earl concludes with obferv+ 
ing,. that.of the plans mentioned, it will be the beft to find 
Mary judicially guilty of the murder of her hufband, if Mura 
ray will produce fufficient matter, and then detain het in 
England, allowing the coronation of the. young king, aud the 
regency of Murray. But if this cannot be’ accomplithed, as 
Mary may deny her letters, then to proceed by a compofition, 
and the following matte? in that café to be confidered : 


¢ Firft, to provide for her and her fon to remain in England, at 
the charges of Scotland. ; 

‘ Secondly, to maintain in. ftrength and authority. Marray’s 
faction as much as may be, fo as they opprefs not unjuftly Ha- 
milton. 

‘ Thirdly, to compone the caufes between Mitirray and Hamil- 
ton and their adherents, and to provide for Hamilton’s indemnity 
in the matter of the title, to avoid his dependency of France. 

© Fourthly, that the queea’s majefty order all differences that 
fhall arife in Scotland, and to that end have fecurity on both 
fae | 
_ © Fifthly, if Hamilton will wilfully diffent from order, it, is 
better to affifé Murray in the pérfécuting of Hamilton by confifca- 
tion, although he flee therefore to France, than to put Murray 
any wife in perilof weakening.’ 


The laft point is to provide that the Scotith parties do not 
join together to demand their queen. The whole letter throws 
great light on the views of the Eniglifh court concerning Mary, 
and is a performance of no mean ability. 3 

It would appear from a paflage in No. XLV. vol: ii. p. 27, 
that the confumption of wine was, as Mr. Lodge obierves; 
far more confiderable in the houfes of the great at that time 
than at prefent, a fa& contrary to common opinion: but, in 
his derivation of the vulgar contraction of the word potecary 
for apothecary, we cannot agree with him, but believe that the 
French arnd‘not the Greek was the medium by which we re 
ceived that and moft learned terms in common ufe: ; 

No: LI: may be called an ancient gazette, and contains a 
journal of a furious inroad into Scotland, made by Suffex and 
Hunfdon, in April-1570. The pretence was the chaflife- 
ment of the clans of Ker and Scot, who had lately made fome de- 
predations on'the Eniglifh borders; but the true motive, dccor- 
ding to out editor, was to awe the few remaining friends of 
Mary, arid to prevent them from uniting while the regency 
remained vacant. Another inroad, in May that year, is men- 
tioned in the poems of fir Richard Maitland, lately publifhed, 
vol. ii. p. 306. In No. LII. we find that the long-bow was 
Cait. Rev. N; An. (II.) Fuly; 1791. Y aii 
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an antufement of the Scottifh queen, who deferves to be the tue 
telary faint of thofe fair rovers, who now lay claim to at leaft 
orie quality of Diana. 

No. LXVII. is truly fingular, but we fhall content our- 
felves with tranferibing Mr. Lodge’s note. 


‘ We have here the prime minifter of a powerful and wife mo- 
narch directing by her order one of the firft noblemen of the realm 
to vifit the cell of a prifoner (Mary), and-to exercife the office of 
a {py of the inquifition, by artfully drawing the proofs of the pri- 
‘foner’s guilt from her own mouth, ‘The terms in which this trea- 
cherous mandate is couched, aggravate the idea of its turpitude, 
The earl (of Shrewfbury), deep in the fecrets of her ftory, already 
matter of all the known evidence againft her, is ordered not only 
to fift her by artful queftions, but to affail her paflions, and to 
work upon the weaknefs of a feminine temper, which had been ren- 
dered infinitely irritable by a long feries of misfortunes ; in a word, 
** to tempt her patience, to provoke her to utter fomewhat’”” (terms 
of the letter). What a frightful addition is this to the horrors of 
Mary’s prifon, as they are defcribed in a following letter!’ 


To No. LXXII. we find Elizabeth’s poftfcript upon her 
having had the {mall-pox. 


‘ My faithful Shrewfbury, let no grief touch your heart for fear 
of my difeafe, for] affure you, if my credit were not greater than 
my fhew, there is no beholder would believe that ever I had been 
touched with fach a malady. Your faithful loving fovereign, Eli- 
zeth R.’ 


No. LXXX. from the-earl of Shrewfbury, the jailor of the 
unfortunate Mary, to lord Burghley, 21ft Feb. 1572-—3, con- 
tains fome ftriking particulars of that queen’s.converfation with 
the earl, after the imprifonment of Norfolk, fhewing, as our 
ingenious editor obferves, a fpirit too high to be daunted by 
misfortunes, and an open temper, which the greateft dangers 
could not teach her to difguife. ae 

No. LXXXI. of this reign, being a fhort but moft impor- 
tant letter from Shrewfbury to Elizabeth, we fhall beg leave 
to fubmit to our readers. 


« May it pleafe your moft excellent majefty. It appeareth by 
my lord Huntingdon’s letters to me, whereof I here fend your ma- 
jefty a copy, that fufpicion is of fome new device for this queen’s 
liberty, which I can very eafily believe, for I am, as always be- 
fore, perfuaded her friends every where occupy their heads there- 
unto. I look for no lefs than they can do for her; and provide 
for her fafety accordingly. I have her fure enough, and fhall keep 
her forthcoming at your majefty’s commandment, ether quick or 
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dead, whatfoever fhe or any for her invents for the contrary; and | 
as [ have no doubt at all of her ftealing away from me, fo if ‘an 

forcible attempt be given for her, rhe greate? peril is fure to be 
bers. And if I be your majefty’s true faithful fervant, as I truft 
your majefty is fully perfuaded, be your majefty out of all doubt 
of any her efcape or delivery from me, by flight, force; or any 
other ways, without your majefty’s own exptefs and known com- 
mandment to me, and therefore I gage to your majefty my life ho- 
nour and all. God preferve your majefty with many happy years, 
long and profperoufly to reign over uss At Sheffield Caftle, the 


3d of March, 1572. Your majefty’s humble and faithful fervant, 
G. Shrewtbury.’ 7 


The editor juftly remarks, that it is too eafy to difcover the 
meaning of thefe frightful paflages. 


‘ Behold, fays he, Elizabeth, the wife, the pious, the happy 
Elizabeth of England, the envy of the world in her day, and the 
pride of hiftory in ours, introducing the mutes and the bowftring 
into a dungeon which fhe had appointed for the refidence of a prin- 
cefs who had fied to her for protection.’ 


Some trivial flips occur in Mr. Lodge’s notes, as Fernihaft 
for Fernihirft, Mota Fenelon, from Camden’s Latin, for De 
la Motte Fenelon, &c. 

Letter CXIV. from Elizabeth to the earl and countefs of 
Shrewibury, thanking them for their reception of Leicefter, 
is remarkable for the warmth with which the queen {peaks of 
that nobleman. 


¢ We fhould do him wrong, holding him in that place of favour 
we do, in cafe we fhould not let you underftand in how thankful 
fort we accept the fame at both your hands, not as done unto him 
but to our own felf; reputing hiimas another ourfelf, &c.’ 


No. CXXVI. is a long and important letter from Suffex to 
Elizabeth, advifing her to marriage, and confuting nine diffi- 
culties which might be ftarted againft that meafure. 

From No. CXXXIV. it appeats that attacks, and even at 
tempts at affaffination, were not uncommon in the ftreets of 
- London during Elizabeth’s reigns We have been accuftomed 
to {mile at thofe writers who {peak fo feelingly of the good old 
times, and of the ancient good nature, which was a ftranger to 
the animofity of party. Are we to look for thefe good old 
times in the civil-wars of laft century, in the pesfecutions, re- 
ligious contefts, and tyrannic government of that preceding, 
in the civil wars of York and Lancafter, or in the whole for- 
mer mafs of feudal oppreflion?' Ah good qld times! ye were 
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certainly the worft of all times, and there is no time like the 
prefent. : 3 

‘In vol. it. p. 2140, theré is a character of the Palfgrave 
Louis VI. quite contradictory of hiftorical accounts, and Mr. 
Lodge, upon this and other fimilar occafions, prefers the au- 
thority of the letter to that of hiftory.. We mutt beg leave to 
put our readers upon theif guard againft that common anti- 
quarian prejudice which looks upon every thing as true which 
is written in an old fcrap of paper. Ancient letters are only 
important to hiftorical truth when written by the actors them- 
felves. Any others may be full of diurnal falfehoods: and a 
modern letter, even from a peer in adminiftration, may not be 
as true as a newfpaper. Are we difpofed to credit the arch- 
bifhop of York in his letter to Shrewfbury, No. CXLII. that 
Leicefter, Hatton, and Walfingham, earneftly moved Eliza- 
beth to proceed in the marriage with the French prince, though 
thefe three minifters are ufually mentioned in hiftory as ‘the 
moft vehement oppofers of the marriage? Was not the good 
archbifhop mifled by courtly diffimulation ? 

The whole correfpondence of Shrewfbury with Elizabeth 
and her minifters is curious arid mterefting. Our ingenious 
and induftrious editor has, in a note, vol. ii. p. 244, defcant- 
ed upon a fingular part of it. While Mary was in his cuftody 
it was to be expected that Elizabeth would have loaded him 
with her bounty, and have ufed every art to attach him moft 
firmly in her intereft; but, on the contrary, fhe 


« Not only fufpeéted him, but was continually imparting her 
fufpicions to himfelf; refufed him the comfort of feeing his own 
children ; made herfelf a party againft him in a difpute between 
him and his countefs; which had given him great uneafinefs; ef- 
poufed the caufe of his faftious tenants at the council board; de- 
nied him accefs to her prefence ; and, to complete his inconveni- 
ences, at lait diminifhed an allowance granted to defray the ne- 
ceflary charges attending his tru, though the fum was originally 
fo fcanty as to require an annual addition from his own purfe.’ 


What are we tothink, but that in this as in other inftances 
of her reign, Elizabeth was far more fortunate than wife or 
politic ? 

‘The reft of this work we muft referve for future confide- 
ration, and fhall now only mention farther, that it is ele- 
gantly and correétly printed, and illuftrated with many plates 
of autographs and fome portraits. : 


(To be continued.) 
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Poems by Mrs. Robinfon. 8vo. 11. Is. Boards. Bell. 1791. 
HOWEVER the prefent age may be cenfured for want of 


originality and invention, in ieveral departments of po- 
lite literature, 1t is certain that the animadverfion does not ex- 
tend to Poetry. Within very few years, a race of verfifiers 
has fprung up, determined to claim at leaft the merit of no- 
velty in expreflion, in unufual figure and ftriking combination. 
Rejecting the accuftomed modes of defcription and phrafeo- 
logy, thefe faftidious writers feem fond of introducing un- 
common terms and ideas, to provoke attention and excite ad- 
miration. We hardly know how to decide on this new 
fpecies of Poetry, Sometimes we are charmed by the fplen- 
dor of fome particular paflages, and at other times are fo 
dazzled by the brilliancy of its images, that they are ren- 
dered ¢ dark with excefs of light.’ This perpetual fearch 
after .fomewhat new is as old as the days of Longinus, who 
deems this propenfity the parent of almoft every vice in ftyle 
and compofition *, and mentions its votaries as labouring un- 
der a fort of infanity. Its tendency to produce affected fin- 
gularity of thought and obfeurity of diction, cannot be doubt- 
ed. The attempt at originality is in all purfuits laudable. 
Invention is the noble attribute of the mind. But the dan- 
ger is, left, by purfuing it too intenfely, we deviate fo far 
from eafe and nature, that the grand object of Poetry, that 
of touching the heart, be loft. In fhort, there is danger, 
left, in carrying this propenfity too far, we fall into the fame 
error with Cowley, and the reft of thofe abftract metaphyfi- 
cal poets, who ftriving to leave the common herd of mankind 
at humbie diftance, both in thought and expreflion, have at 
different times foared fo high or dived fo low, that, to the 
generality of readers, their works conftitute a fort of perpe- 
tual puzzle or enigma, which is not to be folyed without a 
competent fhare of erudition. 

It is not meant to apply thefe obfervations peculiarly to the 
Poems before us; but chiefly to point out the blemifhes in- 
cidental to this {pecies of Poetry, and which, withoué at- 
tention, it will infallibly incur. On the contrary, making 
occafional allowance for the already noticed aim at novelty 
and even fingularity of expreffion, we fcruple not to affirm 
that thefe compofitions abound with vivid exertions of ge- 





* “svavre uly Tot, Ta Stws aosuve did wie Euieras vor Adyors drricey, 
2a 5) wegh tas vohows xawd omeda (wep 3 On parisa xopvbartacw of viv. 
Longinus, de Sublim, fed. V. 
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nius, pathos, and fentiment; not fuch as merely ‘ circum 
precordia ludunt’, but thofe which, befides affording delight 
to the fancy, footh or pierce the heart.—The work confifts 
of feventy-fix detached pieces; odes, elegies, fonnets, ftan- 
gas, and a variety of non-defcript addrefies: moft of which 
originally appeared in the News-papers under fictitious fig- 
natures, and were diftinguifhed by fuch general attention and 
applaufe that the author was induced to colle& and prefent 
them, with many others, tothe public. From fo beautiful a 
garden it may not appear difficult to fele€t a bouquet for the 
ratification of our readers: but in truth, the choice is diftra@t- 
ed by the competition of rival fweets, Without any diftin® 
motive for preference, we feleét the following extract. 


‘ODE to HEALTH. 


« Come, bright-eyed maid, 

Pure offspring of the tranquil mind, 
Hafte, my fev’rifh temples bind 

With olive wreaths of em’ral hue, 

Steep’d in morn’s ethereal dew, 

Where in mild Helvetia’s fhade, 

Blufhing fummer round her flings 

Warm gales and funny fhow’rs that hang upon her wings. 


J’! feek thee in Italia’s bow’rs, 
Where fupine on beds of flow’rs 
Melody’s foul-touching throng 
Strike the foft lute or trill the melting fong ; 
Where blith fancy, queen of pleafure, 
Pours each rich luxuriant treafure. 
For thee I'll climb the breezy hill, 
While the balmy dews diftill 
Odours from the budding thorn, 
Dropt from the Jus’trous lids of morn; 
Who ftarting from her fhad’wy bed, 
Binds her gold filletground the mountains head, 


There I’ll prefs from herbs and flow’rs 
Juices bleff’d with opiate pow’rs, 
Whofe magic potency can heal 
The throb of agonizing pain, 
And thro’ the purple {welling vein 
With fubtle influence fteal : 
Heav'n opes for thee its aromatic ftore 
To bathe each languid gafping pore ; 
5 But 
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But where, O where, fhall cherifh’d forrow find 
The lenient balm to foothe the feelimg mind. 
©, mem’ry ! bufy barb’rous foe, 
At thy fell touch I wake to woe: 
Alas the flatt’ring dream is o’er, 
From thee the bright illufions fly, 
Thou bidft the glitt’ring phantoms die, 
And hope, and youth, and fancy charm no more. 


No more for me the tip-toe {pring 
Drops flowrets from her infant wing ; 
For me ia vain the wild thymes bloom 
Thro’ the foreft flings perfume; 
In vain I climb th’ embroider’d hill 
To breathe the clear autumnal air: 
In vain I quaff the lucid rill, 
Since jocund health delights not there 
To greet my heart:—no more I view, 
With fparkling eye, the filv’ry dew 
Sprinkling May’s tears upon the folded rofe, 
As low it droops its young and blufhing head, 
Prefs’d by grey twilight to its mofly bed : 
No more I lave amidit the tide, 
_ Or bound along the tufted grove, 
Or o’er enamel’d meadows rove, 
Where, on zephyr’s pinions glide 
Salubrious airs that waft the nymph repofe. 


Lightly o’er the yellow heath 
Steals thy foft and fragrant breath, 
Breath inhal’d from mufky flow’rs 
Newly bath’d in perfume fhow’rs. 
See the rofy finger’d morn 
Opes her bright refulgent eye, 
Hills and valleys to adorn, 

While from her burning glance the fcatter’d vapours fly. 


\ 


Soon, ah foon! the painted fcene, 

The hill’s bue top, the valley’s green, 
Midft clouds of fnow, and whirlwinds drear, 
Shall cold and comfortlefs appear : 

The howling blaft fhall ftrip the plain, 
And bid my penfive bofom learn, 

Tho’ nature’s face fhall {mile again, 

And, on the glowing breaft of f{pring, 
Creation all her gems fhall fling, 

Youth’s April morn fhall pe’er return. 
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Then come, oh quickly come, ty geian maid & 
Each throbbing pulfe, each quiv ’ring nerve pervade, 
Flath thy bright fires acrofs my languid eye, 
Tint my pale vifage with thy rofeate die, 

Bid my heart’s current own a temp’rate glow, 
And from its crimfon fource in tepid channels flow.’ 





Amongft {everal others is an ode infcribed to colonel Tayle- 

ton, and next to it are * Lines to him who will underftand 

them.’ They are of a valedictory nature, were written 

when the author was about to quit the kingdom for the ref- . 
toration of her health, and imply an unexpected diffolution | 

of friendfhip in very tender and delicate language. ‘The mu- 

table character of this friend is likewife touched in the follow- 


ing lines: 


‘ Where’er my lonely courfe I bend, 
Thy image fhall my fleps attend ; 
Each object I am doom’d to fee 
Shall bid remembrance picture thee. 


Yes; I fhall view thee in each flow’r, ( 

That changes with the tranfient hour : : 

Thy wand’ring fancy I hall find 

Borne on the wings of every wind : 

Thy wild impetuous paffions trace 

O’er the white wave’s tempeftuous {pace : 

In every changing feafon prove, 

An emblem of thy wav’ring love.’ | 


In the elegy to the memory of Mr. Boyle, and in another 
to the memory of Mr: Garrick, we find allufions to a want 
of humanity to the dying, and ‘of refpect to the dead, which 
in plain profe have often met our ears before. Mr. B. was 
fon of the hon. Mrs Walfingham ; who happened not to be 
at Clifton when he was languifhing and died there in 1788. 

The lines to Loutherbourg demonftrate no mean talents in 
the fublime of poetry. But the ingenious author defcends 
with eafe to its familiar provinces. In the lines on hearing 1 it 
declared that no women were fo handfome as the Englith, 
are the following neat and juft remarks. © 


‘ Beauty, the ‘attribute of heaven! 
In various forms to mortals given, 
With magic fki il enflaves mankind, 
As fportive fancy fways the mind. 
Search the wide: world, go where you will, 
Variety purfues you ftill; 
Capricious nature beiicione no bound, 
Flier unexhauited gifis are found 
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In ev’ry clime, in ev’ry face, 
Each has its own peculiar grace, 


To Gallia’s frolic {cenes repair, 
There reigns the tyny debonnaire ; 
The mincing ftep—the flender waif, 
The lip with bright vermillion grac’d : 
The fhort pert nofé-—the pearly teeth, 
With the fmall dimpled chin beneath, 
The focial converfe, gay and free, 
The {mart bon mot—and repartee. 


Itaha boafts the melting fair, 
The pointed itep—the haughty air, 
Th’empaflion’d tone, the languid eye, 
The fong of thrilling harmony ; 
Infidious love conceal’d in {miles 
That charms, and as it charms beguiles, 


View Grecian maids, whofe finith’d forms 
The wond’ring fculptor’s: fancy warms ! 
There let thy ravifh’d eye behold 
The fofteft gems of nature’s mould ; 

« Each charm that Reynolds learat to trace, 
From Sheridan’s bewitching face. 


Imperious Turkey’s pride is feen 
In beauty’s rich luxuriant mien; 
The dark and fparkling orbs that glow 
Beneath a polith’d front of fnow : 
The auburn curl that zephyr blows 
About the cheek of brighteft rofe : 
The fhorten’d zone, the fwelling breaft, 
With coftly gems profufely drett ; 
Reclin’d in foftly-waving bow’rs, 
On painted beds of fragrant flow’rs 5 
Where od’rous canopies difpenfe 
Arabia’s {pices to the fenfe ; 
Where liftlefs indolence and eafe 
Proclaim the fovereign wih to pleafe. 


Tis thus, capricious fancy fhows 
How far her frolic empire goes 4 
On Afia’s fands, on Alpine fnows 
We trace her fteps where’er. we $0 ; 
The Britifh maid with timid grace; 
The tawny Indian’s varnifh’d face ; 
The jetty African; the fair 
Nurs’d by Europa’s fofter air ; 
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With various charms delight the mind, 
For Fancy governs all. mankind.’ 


But we muft not deal fo liberally in quotation. —We have 
endeavoured to give fome idea of this poetical collection. It 
is certainly an elegant and original work; which coming 
from the pen of one perfon, and that perfon a woman, is en- 
titled to fingular approbation. 

The work is elegantly printed on fuperfine paper, exhibits 
a numerous lift of fubfcribers from the firft ranks of title - 
and fafhion, and is decorated with a copper-plate of the fair 
author, from an original painting by fir Jofhua Reynolds. 


= 





Memoirs of the Court of France, during the Reign of Lewis XIV- 
and the Regency of the Duke of Orleans. By M. Anquetil: 


Tranflated from the French. 2 Vols. 8vo. 12s. Boards. 
Robinfons. 1791. 


THE fubje&t of the prefent work is one of the moft inter- 

efting periods in French hiftory, and feems ftill to be re- 
garded. with a degree of enthufiafm by the writers of that, na- 
tion. Actuated, in fome meafure, by a partiality of this kind, 
the author now before us has employed himfelf in re-examin- 
ing the materials which have been collected refpe€ting the 
reign of Louis the Fourteenth. His refearches are conduct- 
ed with great induftry; and he has obtained accefs to fome 
fources of information which were open to no prior*hifto- 
Tians. As the Memoirs, however, confift chiefly of a feries 
of quotations, we muft be content with giving only a general 
idca of the fubje&t, after mentioning the books and manu- 
{cripts from which the anecdotes are collected. 

The capital work to which M. Anquetil has had recourfe 
for information, is the Memoirs of the Duke of St. Simon, a 
manu({cript of great extent, of which even the abridgement 
occupies no lefs than feven quarto volumes. In thofe Me- 
moirs the facts are related without either date or conneCtion ; 
but M. Anquetil has properly arranged them in chronological 
order. : 

Our author’s next refource is the Gallery of Portraits of the 
Old Court; or Memoirs intended for a Hiftory of the Reign 
of Louis the Fourteenth, and of Louis the Fifteenth. This 
work was publifhed without either author or printer’s name 3 
and may therefore be fuppofed to be written with free- 
dom. After it are‘ Scarce and interefting Pieces eli 
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Hiftory and Literature; of which there is likewife'a conti- 
nuation. i ; 

3- Memoirs intended for a Hiftory of Louis XIV. by the 
late abbé Choify, of the French Academy. ‘This work, the 
author of which lived to a very advanced age, is written in the 
defultory manner of converfation, to which it owed its exiit- 
ence. : . 

4. Hiftory of the Reign of Louis XIV. by M. Reboulet, 
This work is written in an elegant and perfpicuous ftyle; and 
the author is fenfible and moderate, without either flattery: or 
fatire. 

5. Memoirs of the Marquis de la Fare, with Refle€tions on 
the principal Events in the Reign of Lewis XIV. ‘This au- 
thor was of the court of the duke of Orleans; and M. Anque- 
til juftly-obferves, that whatever he fays refpeCting the perfon 
of Louis XIV. is, therefore, to be read with caution. 

6. The age of Louis XIV. publifhed by M. de Franche- 
ville. This work has been cenfured for having, in general, 
the facts rather fuited to the reflections, than the refle&tions 
deduced fairly from the facts. The author is alfo blamed for 
not mentioning the names of the perfons from whom he fays 
~ he had received his information. 

7. Memoirs of the Duke de Navailles, and la Vallette; 
with Memoirs of Marfhal de Grammont, Duke and Peer -of 
France. Both thefe Memoirs are almoft entirely military. 

8. Political and Military Memoirs, intended for a Hiftory 
of Louis XIV. and XV. compofed from original Pieces, col- 
le€&ted by Adrian Maurice, Duke of Noailles, and Marfhal of 
France. 

g- Memoirs of Marfhal Berwick, written by Himfelf; with 
the Life of Madame de Maintenon; and the Life of Marfhal 
Villars, &c. written by Himfelf, and publifhed by M. Anque- 
til, &c. 

10. Memoirs intended as a Hiftory of Madame de Main- 
tenon, and the laft Age, by M. de la Beaumelle.- M. An- 
quetil obferves, concerning this author, that his ftyle is ner- 
vous, but fomewhat dry and irregular. His refle€tions are 
pointed, and generally judicious, except where his zeal pro- 
vokes him againft the catholic religion and its minifters. 

11. Letters of Madame de Maintenon. Thefe Letters are 
diftinguifhed by good fenfe, fagacity, and a ferious caft of 
mind: 

12. Colle€tion of the Letters of the Marchionefs de Sevig- 
ny, to her Daughter the Countefs of Grignan. ‘The ftyle of 
thefe Letters, fays M. Anquetil, though carelefs, is free from 
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redundance, it is {weet and and flowing without infipidity, 

‘There. are many beautiful thoughts, which feem to arife out of 
the fubje@ unfought, fragments of natural eloquence, which 
the greateft writers would not difavow; pleafantries of fo- 
ciety, at which thofe can laugh who were not prefent;_ ele- 
gant narrations, with defcriptions fo exa€t, that we feem look- ° 
ing at the things defcribed; puns, and a play of words, which 
bite without hurting; a ‘fine irony, but no malice; and, 

throughout, we difcover goodnefs of heart, tendernefs and 
franknefs, with a fund of good fenfe, wifdom, and religion. 

The other works confulted by M. Anquetil, and w hich we 
mutt refrain from enumerating more particularly, are as fol- 
Jow : Effays in the Style of Montagne, by D’Argenfon; Me- 
moirs of Roger de Rabutin, Count de Bufi; Memoirs of D’ 
Avigny; of Motteville; of Mademoifelle de Montpenfier ; 
Hiftory of Henrietta of England, Princefs of Orleans, by the 
Counteis de la Fayette; Hiftorical Letters of M. Pelifion ; 
Memoirs of Madame Staal; Political Annals, by the Abbé de 
St. Pierre; Memoirs of she. Regency of the Duke of Orleans; 
Memoirs of the Marquis Dangeau; Journal of the Court of 
Louis XIV.; Military Hiftory of the Reign of Louis, by Qui- 
ney ; Bufl’s Abchdement of the Hiltory of Louis; Memoirs 
_ of Sir William Temple; Letters from Louis XIV. to the Coun- 
tefs de Bregy; Letters from the Marchionefs of Villars; Court 
Characters; Letters of Mazarine ; Fragments of Letters, writ- 
ten to the duke of Bavaria; the Philippics, a Satire againft 
Philip of Orleans;-Life of the Duke of Orleans; the Ad- 
sieeiipen of Pomponius; the Grand Chronicle of Sotermelee; 
Memoirs of the Chevalier de Ravannes. 

From this numerous lift of books, and the judicious obfer- 
vations which M. Anquetil makes upon them, it appears evi- 
dent that he has been at no {mall pains to collect the fulleft in- 
formation which could be obtained concerning the reign of 
Louis the Fourteenth; but the greateft part of the work, as 
we have already intimated, is founded upon the manufcript of 
the duke of St. Simon. 

From the year 1643, when Louis XIV. at the age of five 
years, came to the throne, till he became of age, in 1651, the 
hiftory of his reign is properly that of the regency of his mo, 
ther, Anne of Auftria, and of the faction of the Fronde. The 
hiftory of cardinal Mazarine, who engrofied the whole of the 
fovereign authority, extends from the time when Louis at- 
tained the years of majority, to the:death of. the cardinal, in 
1661.. But even during thofe two periods we may difcover i in 
the iy Peg {trong indications of his fubfequent char 


ratter. Mazarine had got himfelf appointed to _—. . 
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she education of the two brothers, Louis and Philip; and ie 
appears that, with the approbation of the queen, he made it 
his object to render the former of tltem a bold and manly cha- 
racter; the other, foft and effeminate; in both which pur- 
pofes he feems to have fucceeded to his wifh. The Memoirs 
commence with an account of the family of the cardinal, and 
of his feven nieces, whom he introduced at court, with the 
view of eftablifhing them in the world. One of the ladies was 
a particular favourite with the young king; and had not the 
cardinal’s prudence reftrained the fuggeftions of his ambition, 
fhe would undoubtedly have been raifed by her lover to the 
throne. This celebrated ecclefiaftic, at his death, left im- 
menfe riches to his relations. According to the authority of 
St. Simon, it was proved, in open court, in the procefs raifed 
by the duke of Mazarine, againft his own fon, in order to ob- 
tain reftitution of his mother’s dowry, that he had received at 
her marriage, from her uncle the cardinal, eight'and twenty 
millions of livres. Add to this fum, fays St. Simon, the por- 
tions of his other nieces, the duchefs of Mercceur, the prin- 
cefs of Conti, the duchefs of Modena, the lady of conftable 
Colonna, the countefs of Soiffons, and the duchefs of Bou- 
illon, befides the vaft wealth that fell to the fhare of the duke 
of Nevers; all which treafures were amafled, not in a period 
of public plenty and profperity, but during a feries of civil 
and foreign wars, that did not terminate till the year preced- 
ing his death. St. Simon is of opinion, that it was this amaz- 
ing fortune which the cardinal amafled, with the defpotic au- 
thority. which he exercifed in the court, that made Louis form 
an unalterable refolution, never to have a firft minifter, and 
never to admit an ecclefiaftic into his council. 

The domeftic life of Louis the Fourteenth is chiefly diftin~ 
guifhed by gallantry, in the courfe of which we find him al- 
ternately agitated with the violence of paflion, and the com- 
punctions of religious remorfe. It was during thofe fcenes of 
amorous retirement that he firft became acquainted with the 
widow. Scarron, afterwards the famous madame de Mainte- 
non. Of this lady’s introduction at court our author gives 
the following account. 


« About the year 1674, when near forty years of age, fhe 
was invited from her retirement, to court, to live with Madame 
de Montefpan, who now withed to have her children under her 
own eye. ..Madame Scarron’s fituation at court was at firft a very 
ambiguous one. Having paffed, at Paris, as the mother of the 
children whom fhe brought up in fo myfterious a manner, fhe 
was regarded at Verfailles as the complaifant friend of Madame 
de Montefpan, the interefted confident of her intimacy with the 
king, 
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king. But the world knew not what paffed privately between 
thofe ladies; they knew not that the one, under the preffure of 
remorfe, went, every evening, to exprefs to the other, her peni< 
tence and her fears ; arid the governefs, with the dignity natura]; 
to virtue, made remonftrances to the miftrefs that overwhelmec 

her with confufion, efpecially when too evident proofs of her ir- 
regularities appeared; fhe then implored, if the expreflion may 
be ufed, the compaflion of her whom fhe feared. At the birth 
of another child, fhe wrote one day to her friend : © Come to fee 
me; but don’t ftare with thofe large black eyes which fright me.” 
The king did not, at firft, like her. Whether it were, that her 
remonftrances to the ubjeét of his paffion, proved troublefome to 
him, or that certain marks of difapprobation might fometimes 
efcape from her, to difoblige him, or that he was naturally dif- 
pofed to regard an uncommon fhare of wit and goed fenfe, efpe- 
cially in a womdn, with a fufpicious eye; he looked wpon the 
widow Scarron, as a prude, and would have been well pleafed 
that Madame de Montefpan had difmiffed her; yet the king be- 
came infenfibly accuftomed to her, till he at laft heard her re- 
monftrances with the fame patience as his miftrefs. 

‘ He was indeed difpofed toliften by the fentiments of remorfe, 
which he now began to feel, as well as Madame de Montefpan, 
by the ordinances of religion, of which he was a refpeéful ob- 
ferver, and which awakened him to a fenfe of his violations of the 
laws of morality, by the folemn feftivals, and a jubilee, the re- 
turn of which, about this time, operated not lefs to excite than 
to quiet the alarms of confcience, and, above all, by the ex- 
hortations of the preachers, which were fometimes bold and ve- 
hement, fometimies gentle and pathetic.” 


. 





« We may here recolleét the famous apoftrophe of the Jefuit, 
imitated from the prophet Nathan, in his reproof to David for 
* his adultery with Bathfheba, Thou art the man. Such shafts 
from a fkilful hand, pierced deep in the guilty heart. The mo- 
narch and his miftrefs agreed to feparate. ‘They were for months 
and years forming this defign, but a moment would often vans 
quifh their refolutions. Being in earneft, however, they tried 
various means, even journeys and abfence ; means that are ge- 
nerally effectual, in fuch cafes, to extinguifh the criminal paffions. 
The king made a campaign, and Madame de Montefpan went to 
drink the waters at Bourbon. But on their return, the ardour of 
their mutual paflion having been but imperfe€tly extinguifhed, 
was renewed, and extended its influence to all around them.’ ° 


Louis the Fourteenth has been blamed for his profufion of 
-expence in purfuits of vanity and pleafure ; but, as our author 
obferves, it, ought, in juftice, not to be forgotten what he did 
| ; for 
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for the glory and advantage of his kingdom. The academies of - 
painting, {culpture, and architecture, owe their origin to him. 
He procured models from Rome, at great expence, and found- 
ed a fchool, in which his fubje€ts might perfeé& themfelves 
in thofe arts. They produced mafter-pieces to adorn his pa- 
Jaces and gardens, for which he paid very liberal prices. Com- 
merce was in a languifhing ftate when he afcended the throne; 
but he extended the trade of the nation to Afia, by the efta- 
blifhment of the Eaft India company; and opened roads, and 
widened rivers, for the circulation of commodities through 
the interior parts of his kingdom. He united the two feas, by 
cutting the canal of Languedoc; eftablifhed a great variety of 
casubatares3 deprived Venice of her cryftal, and Flanders 
of her tapeftry ; created a navy to protect trade; rendered pro- 
vifions plentiful by encouraging agriculture; reformed the 
French code; repreffed the rage of duelling; conferred eccle« 
fiaftical dignities as the reward of merit; patronized the learn- 
ed, both of his own fubjects and ioreigners; and beftowed li- 
beral encouragement on genius. Aftronomy is indebted to 
him for the Obfervatory, the Louvre for its periftyle, Paris 
for its police, the troops for their difcipline, the fea-coafts for 
their fafe harbours, the frontiers for their fortreffes, and the 
whole nation for the Hofpital of Invalids. | 

Thefe are indeed fignal monuments of royal munificence and 
patriotifm; and had not Louis been actuated by an infatiable 
ambition of conqueft, to which he facrificed with unbounded 
profufion the blood and treafure of his fubje€is, he muft have 
been ranked among the moft beneficent of princes. He cans 
not, however, be accufed of having expreffed no concern for 
his errors on his death-bed. We are informed that he lamente 
ed the irregularities of his youth, made a public confeffion of 
them, afked pardon for the fcandal he had occafioned, review- 
ed, in bitternefs of heart, all the errors of his life, faid’that he 
had been too fond of war, exhorted his fucceffor not to follow 
his exaniple, but to leffen the taxes, and love his fubjeéts. 
What he moft regretted was, that he had not had time fince 
the peace, to put the kingdom into a flourifhing ftate, and 
leave the nation happy. 

‘Louis is faid to have pofleffed a great fund of affability, 
mildnefs, politenefs, and fenfibility. None ever beftowed fa 
vours with a better grace than he. In politenefs to the ladies 
he was unequalled. He’never paffed before a woman without 
moving his hat; not even before a chamber-maid, knowing 
her to be fuch. If he accofted any lady, he remained unco- 
-yered till he had done {peaking with her. 

In thefe Memoirs, M. Anquetil, exclufive of the informa- 
. tion 
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tion which he has received from correfpondents, has collected 
the fcattered fr ragm .ents of 2 multitude of writers, who have 
treated, either profeffedly or incidentaily, of the court of Louis 
XIV.; and he has arranged the whole in perfpicuous and 
chronological order. ‘The narrative appears to be every where 
fupported by good evidence; and, to many readers, even its 
minutenefs may prove a itrong recommendation. 





Obfervations on the prefent State of Mujfic in London. By Wil 
liam “fackfon of Exeter. 8vo. 1s. Harrifon. 1791- 


OUR author’s object is the general ftate of mufic in the me- 

tropolis, its excellencies and defeéts. ‘ Mufic, and not 
muficians, is his fubject.” His obfervations appear to be dic- 
tated by profeflional knowledge as well as a refined and accu- 
rate taite. He laments with equal force and juftice the lofs of 
melody in modern compofitions, adding fome excellent re- 
marks on the defects of vocal performances. We thall felect, 
as a {fpecimen, what he has faid of the mufic at the Abbey, as 
it is a fubject more generally underftood, and confequently 
more interefling. 7 


« There is-a fafhion in mufic as well as in eles ; and, though 
the rich parliamentary robes of a peer are above fafhion, yet we 
expect, in common cloaths, the cut of the times. Now, there is 
much of Handel’s mufic that is not grand enough to be in the 
upper clafs; nog good enough to engage the attention of a con- 
noiffeur ;. nor fafhionable enough to be performed before an au- 
dience, who are at leaft knowing in modern flyle. Thefe pieces 
fhould be fuffered to fleep. quietly in oblivion ; for, however we 
may covet variety, no one chufes to change for the worfe. 

‘ With all my admiration of the: Abbey mufic, I think it has 
done a great deal of harm, and will do much more. The pieces 
which are performed there, have a mimic performance in almoft 
every great town in the kingdom which contributes to eftablith an 
exclufive tafte for Handel’s mufic only. Any thing that helps to 
fix art to a certain point is deftruétive to further improvement.’ 





' © For ought we know, there are numbers of compofers in 
England who may be very worthy of notice, if they had the ad- 
vantage of a public exhibition. ‘Thefe are prevented from fhew- 
ing their abilities, by the idea that Handel alone can compofe 
Oratorios, Anthems, &c. or that no one elfe can equal, much lefs 
excel, what he has done in that clafs of mufic,; But, by this 
prepoffeffion, the public may be cheated out of much apa 
and all poflible improvement precluded. 
‘ Let 
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* Let us fuppofe, that fuch an exclufive tafte had formerly pre- 
vailed for the compofers of the tafte of Charles the Firil, we 
then fhould have loft Purcel; and, if no mufic but Purcel’s could 
have been heard in the reign of George the Firft, Handel himfeif 
would have continued unknown.’ 


With thefe obfervations we entirely coincide, and can ven” 
ture to recommend this little work to the attention of the pro= 
feflion, and mufical readers in general. 





The prefent State of Hudfon’s Bay. Containing a full Defcrip- 
tion of that Settlement, and the adjacent Country; and like- 
wife of the Fur Trade, Sc. Sc. By Edward Umfreville. 
Svo. 45. Boards. Stalker. 1790. 

Me: Unmfreville informs us, in the title, that he was eleven 

years in the fervice of the Hudfon’s Bay company, and 
four years in the Canada fur-trade. He fpeaks like a man 
well acquainted with the fubject; plain, unadorned, and ho- 
neft. ‘Che company, in this Narrative, are feverely cenfured, 
as fecret, interefted, and avaricious; oppofing every attempt 
to improve, to increafe, or to communicate the knowledge of 
the interior parts of the continent. We have fome reafon to 
believe that this bas been the cafe, but it is no longer fo; and 
the late eftablifhment of a fuperior province of Canada, a mea- 
fure highly politic and judicious, reflecting equal luftre on 
the fpirit and difcernment of the prefent adminiftration, will 
entirely deftroy every remaining {park of monopoly, if it fhould 
fill exift. We have good authority for declaring, that the 

Hudfon’s Bay and the north-weft Canada companies have but 

one’ view, and they will probably co-operate in one great de= 

fign, a permanent eftabliihment on the weftern coait, and a 

ready communication with the caftern. ‘There are additional 

reafons for fuppofing, that no communication by fea trom the 

Pacific to the Atlantic exifts, except in very high latitudes: 

a chain of mountains divides the Arathapeicow from Slave 

Lake, and the fources of Cook’s, or the great weitern river. 

At the fame time, the water carriage is fo extenfive, and the 

carrying places fo few, that the communication between the 

oppofite fhores is eafy; and the tudfon’s Day furs, with thofe 
of Canada, may in future be embarked from the weitern coaft, 
and fent to China from that point. 

Our author wintered in the computed latitude of 55° and 
129 weft longitude from London; a longitude not greatly 
weit of Hudifon’s Houfe, but in a higher latitude (if corre’ 
than any one has wintered in this degree of longitude. ‘The 
{tony mountains, in this quotation, are thofe probably marked 
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in the beft maps in lat. 49, running from eaft to the weft 
through the country of the Naudueflis, and then pafling north 
wefternly to divide the two lakes which we have mentioned. 
This chain is met again by the Canadian traders in the fame 
dire€tion in lat.60. Mr. Umfreville’s ftation was a little to 


- the eaft and to the north of this chain, on the banks of a ri- 
_ yer which iffues from it. 


‘ The courfe of the river was nearly eaft, and I wintered about 
feven hundred miles above its difcharge into the Cedar lake. Its 
current is very regular, and in the whole diftance, we have but 


_ one place where the paffage isin the leaft impeded by the rapids ; 


and even this place is very trifling, and eafily paffed with proper 
care. Every part of this river, where the channel is wide, is much 
incommoded by fand banks and fhoals. The fhores and hed of it 
are muddy, and confequently the water is very dirty. What I 
have often thought worthy of obfervation during my ftay here, has 
been the very fudden and rapid rife of the water in the river dur- 
ing the fummer months, and this without any apparent caufe, or 
extraordinary rains. In the fummer of 1786 IJ obferved the water 
to rife ten feet perpendicular in the fpace of twenty-four hours ; 
thence it fubfided gradually to its ufual height ; and. then rapidly 
rofe as before. This rifing of the water drowns all the country 
about the bottom of the river, where the banks are uncommonly 
low ; and it frequently happens, that the people who navigate the 
traders canoes are obliged to fleep in them, for want of a place to 
put afhore. 

‘ This river has feveral'kind of fifh init, and fturgeon in the 
{pring of the year are in great plenty. Its diftance above us is 
not known; but by Indian information, we learn, that it is form- 
ed from a great number of fmall rivers, which iffue from an extra- 
ordinary ridge of rocks, called the Stony Mountain. 

‘ This mountain is the moft remarkable place in the country, 
and appears to be the barrier between the Indians that trade with 
us and thofe who trade with ftrangers on the other fide. I have 

een told that it is feven days journey before you arrive at it. We 
are unacquainted with its extent at prefent, but it feems to have a 
north and fouth direction. It is faid that all the rivers on the eaft 
fide of the mountain have an eafterly courfe, and thofe on the Weft 
fide take a welterly courfe; the latter muf evidently fall into the 
South Seas.’ 

« All the Jower country near the river for a confiderable diftance, 
affords no other wood than willows, and a few fmall poplars. The 
land is exceeding marfhy, and_abounds with all kinds of aquatic 
birds in the {pring and autumn. Higher up, the banks of the ri- 
ver are fleeper,. and pines become frequent, which are intermixed 

with a few infignificant elm and birch trees. 





‘ All 
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« All thefe countries are well ftored with moofe, beavers, otters» 
&c. but the red deer, jumping deer, and buffalo, are not’ be found 
till you are confiderably higher up the river, where the country 
becomes more open, and fo free frcm woods, that in many places 
f{carce a fufficiency can be procured to make a temporary fire for 
travellers, who are obliged inftead thereof to ufe buffalo dung. 
During the winter, diftant journies become dangerous, as the tem- 
peftuous weather often raifes fnow drifts. Difficulties arifing from 
thence are not to be obviated by ftrangers, but the natives feldom 
meet with any accidents through thefe obftructions, their innate 
knowledge of the country guiding them unerringly to the {pot 
they would with to reach. 

‘ Many fpacious lakes are to be found in the inland parts. Moft 
of thefe abound with fith, efpeciaily when joined to a river; but 
the natives feldom or never look after them, and the greater part 
of thofe Indians who came to our fettlements to trade, will neither 
-eat fith, water-fowl, nor any amphibious animal.’ 


It ought to be mentioned that thefe mountains abound with 
coals, which are brought down by the floods. 

The defcription of the country near Hudfon’s Bay difplays 
no peculiar features. It has all the gloomy appearance of 
northern regions, and the animals are the peculiar ones of fuch 
high latitudes. Deer and goats are, however, more numer- 
ous than we fhould have fuppofed. On the whole, thefe dif- 
‘tricts afford many of the accommodations, and fome of the 
luxuries of life. ‘They may be the habitation of powerful na- 
‘tions, and extend their conquefts acrofs the Pacific, over the 
effeminate Chinefe or the wilder ‘T’artars. Our author’s ac- 
count is in many refpects judicious, plain, and comprehen- 
five. 





A Voiume of Letters from Dr. Berkenhout to his Son at the 
Univerfity. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Cadell. 1791. 


THE old adage, § De mortuis nil nifi bonum,’ feems to have 
been dictated by tendernefs and humanity. Errors are 
diminifhed when the grave has once interpofed, and the good 
qualities are proportionably magnified. ‘The generous feel- 
ings alfo add to this unwillingnefs to blame, and every liberal 
mind feels it an a€t of cowardice to attack thofe who cannot 
defend themfelves, or to oppofe when refiftance is no longer 
to be expected. When the beft propenfities. of the human 
mind are thus engaged, to repel cenfure and to invite praife, 
indifcriminate panegyric feems likely to be the refult. But 
tendernefs in excefs may become criminal ; and when the writ- 
ings of an author remain, the fame humanity, exerted in the 
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caurfe of the furvi ivors, will lead the critic with anxiety to de- 
te&t error. The opinion has confequently been foftened, and 
verum fubftituted for bonum: it has indeed generally hap- 
pened, in confequence of the former influence, that truth has 
affumed its faireft garb, and impartially appeared almoft like 
praife. With thefe precautions we may enlarge on the 
literary character of the late Dr. Berkenhout, who, though 
not free from error, had many claims to our commendation. 
When we refle&t, that the early part of Dr. Berkenhout’s 
life was fpent in an active profefhon, we thall perhaps wonder 
that he did fo much. But toa clearnefs of intuitive percep~ 
tion, he added no flight accuracy of difcrimination. His early 
education appears to have been a liberal one, and the quali- 
ties, juft mentioned, were more valuable, as his memory feems 
to have been uncommonly retentive. ‘To fuch a mind, the 
active motions of an army, even on fervice, would bea {chool 
of information. Ore traheret quodcunque potuerit, & adde- 
retacervo. Thefe accidental accumulations his future ftudies 
would render advantageous: in a well arranged ftore-houfe, 
they would be always ready for fervice; and what had been 
gradually collecting, when occafion offered, might be at once 
produced, and aftonith by an apparent fertility of invention, or 
an unexhaufted fund of -icience. In various departments, Dr. 
Berkenhout has written with fuccefs. Whatever may have 
been the errors of his botanical works, it ought to be remem- 
bered, that he was the parent of an accurate, Englifh, bota- 
nical nomenclature. ‘The offspring has grown, and from at- 
tention greatly improved, nor is it to be wondered at, if in the 
firft ftate, it was weak, imperfed, and lefs ufeful. In me- 
dicine, “i hay e occafionally found, that the rapidity of his 
ideas has hurried him from the path of cool patient inveftiga~ 
tion: in the lighter works, this rapidity, and his powers of 
readily combining diftant and apparently heterogeneous ob- 
jects, “have rendered him an entertaining and inftructive au- 
thor. His intuition, we have faid, was clear, and his judg- 
ment exact; but what he did not fee with accuracy at firft, he 
apparently continued to miftake. Yet few who, like him, 
have furveyed rapidly, and comprehended quickly, have-erred 
fo feldom. Thofe who have inveftigated nature, with his fy- 
nopfis | in their hands, will find numerous inftances of his acute~ 
nefs in obfervation, and his fagacity in diftinction: they will 
find inftances too of overfight and neglect. T’o what can 
we attribute thefe? To hafte, to the neceflity of publith. 
ing early, or to the laflitude, which lively active minds 
foonett experience. On the whole, Dr. Berkenhout feems 
never to have been a profound inveltigator of nature; but he 
knew 
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knew much; he knew many things perfectly ; and underftood 
fully thofe to which his attention had been particularly di-+ 
rected. . 

If from this little fketch of our author’s character, we turn 
to his work, we {hall find it a faithful picture of his mind. 
He is here feen with little difguife, and we have followed him 
in his walks, oceafionally his ramblings, with great pleafure. 
‘The firft quettion, particularly intereiting, is what relates to 
a public or a private education. He feems to prefer the lat- 
ter, chiefly becaufe much time is loit by vacations and holi-« 
days; the morals as well as the mind neglected, or injured by 
the cuftoms of public fchools. A {chool is the world in mi-+ 
niature: a boy is taught to depend on his own powers, on his 
own activity, ftrength, and knowledge ; nor would the mind, 
which is depreffed to fervility by being a ‘ fag’ in its early 
period, or exalted to haughtineis from an upper ftation, be 
different in fimilar circumitances of the future life, wherever 
the early days may have been fpent. What more certainly 
gives a manly independent {fpirit, than owing diftinGtions to 
our own exertions? In other refpects, we have already faid, ° 
and often repeated, that experience is greatly in favour of 
public fchools. We fee not fuch perfect fcholars, fuch ac- 
complifhed men, or fuch able profeflional chara¢ters from the 
recefles of a private feminary; and we have been led to ac- 
count for it from the neceflity of exerting the memory chiefly 
in the acquifition of languages, a power of the mind which 
expands early, and is not eafily overburthened, while the other 
powers mature and gain ftrength, without being checked by 
unfeafonablie exertions. 

The monaftic Gothic inflitutions. of our univerfities are 
blamed with fome propriety. A change would be undoubtedly 
ufeful; yet experience, a faithful guide, informs us, that thefe 
forms, though not eligible, are not very injurious; and incli- 
nation alone will prevent a ftudent from acquiring at Oxford 
or Cambridge, a fund of fcience and information. The little 
biographical fketches of Bacon, Milton, Newton, and Locke, 
while they prove this pofition, are inftances of our author’s 
general knowledge, and his lively pleafing manner of commu- 
nicating it. 

A very ftriking and ufeful part of thefe Letters is the com- 
prehenfive mode of communicating the grounds of fome of the 
{ciences; the hinges on which they hang; the great roads 
which lead the mind to the moft diftant parts with facility and 
accuracy. For this purpofe Dr. Berkenhout, from his gene- 
ral, clear and comprehenfive views, was particularly fitted ; 
ad he has fuccceded in general well. Indeed, where he has 

43 failed, 
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failed, the fault is rather in the fcience, or perhaps his adopt 
ing a method for which the fcience was not fitted. 

The firft of thefe branches of knowledge is logic; but, in 
this point, we muft make a neceflary diftin€tion. Logic con- 
fifts either in inveftigating the nature and modes of arguments 
and reafoning, by which the mind is moft fuccefsfully con- 
duéted ia the fearch of truth, or it is the employment of thefe 
rules in metaphyfical fpeculations. Our author confiders the 
{ciencé in this complicated view, and it is generally combined 
by the beft writers. In an enquiry, how far logic is ufeful, 
the different parts muft be feparated ; and of the firft we may 
fay fhortly, that, though fome clear difcerning men have ufed 
their weapons, without knowing their names, many have loft 
their caufe for want ef knowing the ufe of thefe weapons. 
Logic to a young man appears a mafs of abfurdities, nor is 
it clear, that he ever recolleéts in his future life, the manual 
by which the early exertions of his mind may have been di- 


rected. 


‘ We muft not be too ready with our cui bono? The logic of 
the Peripatetics, I confefs, is little better than a ufelefs jargon; 
and even the beft fyftem of logic, confidered only as the art or in- 
ftrument of difputation, is more likely to confound truth than dif- 
cover it. A public logical difputation refembles much the prac- 
tice, in former times, of feeking truth by fingle combat. He that 
was inoft dexterous in the ufe of his weapons, whether a true or a 
falfe knight, always proved victorious. Logic, I think, might as 
well have marched into oblivion with knight-errantry, jufts and 
tournaments. ‘Neverthelefs, if I diveft logic of its Ariftotelian jar- 
gon; if I call it the art of rhinking, not of wrangling ; or rather, 
if I call it not an art but a /cience, the knowledge of myfelf, of the 
origin and progrefs of my own ideas; a fyftem of logic will then 
appear a delineation, a chart of the human underftanding, and con- 
fequently an object highly deferving my attention. 

« But fuppofe it to be of no ufe as an inftiument of inveftiga- 
tion, it is univerfallv confidered as a branch of academical learn- 
ing ; no young gentleman therefore would run the rifk of appear- 
ing ignorant of logic as an art, its terms, and conftruétion. Be- 
fides, as the univerfities chufe to make it the ladder to honours, it 
would be foolifh to kick it down till you have done with it.’ 


The outline, which follows, is ftri€tly logical, notwith- 
{tanding the confufion in this quotation, and the outline is a 
very able one. Yet, perhaps, logic is beft learned by example, 
and may be more pleafingly inculcated in reading Cicero’s 
Orations, than by the beft abftract treatife. The utility of 
metaphyfics, and its principal branch, the phyfiology of the 
wuman mind, we need not defend. 


The 
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* The next obje& of attention is the fcience of numbéis, and 
we have -long thought that the whole fyftem of arithmetic 
might be taught in an afternoon. ‘The method which occur 
red to our minds is, we think, more comprehenfive than this 
before us, though Dr. Berkenhout’s remarks are fingularly in- 
genious and clear. We are furprifed the ingenious author 
had not followed the fame plan refpe€ting geometry, which 
has in this way engaged often our attention. If parallel lines, 
for inftance, had been defined to be two lines not coinciding, 
whofe dire€tion was the fame, and lines not parallel, thofe in 
different direCtions, which, when they nicet, form ah angle, 
that is the meafure of the difference, how many propofitions 
re{pecting the properties of angles and triangles would it not 
have faved? We know that the geometricians wiil exclaim, 
that thefe are propofitions not definitions ; but they fupply the 
place of the latter, and greatly facilitate the path, by the clear- 
nefs of the ideas which they inculcate. Our author purfues 
his remarks only to common and fra¢tional.arithmétic, and to 
algebra. ‘Thefe remarks, and the plan we have mentioned, re- 
late, however, only to general ideas: the practice of thefe 
{ciences is more intricate, and requires frequent trials. 

Rhetoric is another fcience, of which Dr. Berkenhout endea- 
vours to difcover the back door. It is introduced by fome re- 
marks on Ariftotle and his writings: for the latter he feems 
not to have any predile€tion, and to the philofopher he is not al- 
ways candid or juft. A few mifcellaneous letters on Mr. Pitt, 
and fome unconnected fubjects, follow, and from thefe we fhall 
felect fome excellent obfervations on true honour. 


‘A man of honour, a gentleman, they are fynonimous terms, is 
eminently diftinguifhed from the reft of mankind, by the uniform 
unreftrained rectitude of his conduét. Other men are honeftin 
fear of the punifhments which the law might inflict: they are re- 
ligious in expectation of being rewarded, or in dread of the devil, 
in the next world. A gentleman would be juft, if there were no 
written laws human or divine, except thofe that are written on his 
heart by the finger of his Creator. __In every climate, under every 
fyftem of religion, he is the fame. He kneels before the un‘ver- 
fal throne of God, in gratitude for the bleflings he has received 
and in humble folicitation for his future protection. He venerates 


_ the piety of good men of all religions. He difturbs not the relt- 


gion of his country, becaufe the agitation of fpeculative opinions, 
produces greater evils than the errors it is intended to remove. He 
reftrains his paflions, becaufe they cannot be indulged without in-+ 
juring his neighbour or himfelf. He gives no offence, becaufe he 
does not chufe to be offended. He contraéts no debts which he is 
not certain that he can difcharge, becaufe he is honeft upon prin- 
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ciple. He never utters a falfchood, becaufe it is cowatdly, and 
infinitely beneath the dignity of a gentleman. He bribes no man 
for his vote, becaufe he will not make a villain. He meafures all 
offences by the intention ; but he refents with the fpirit of a gen- 


tleman, every palpable infult; becaufe, in the prefent humour of | 


the world, itis the only means of preferving good manners, and 


of fecuring to himfelf that refpect, which, as a juft man and a gen- 
tleman, -he deferves.’ 


‘To learn or not to learn mufic,’ produces a very entertain 
ing and inftructive difquifition, and the queftion is anfwered 
with peculiar judgment and precifion. ‘To know the prin- 
ciples and grounds of mufic is the qualification of every gen- 
tleman, and peculiarly fo of every one who pretends to the 
character of a philofopher; to perform it, and to perform 
well, requires more time and practice, than any one engaged 
in a profeflional line can allow. But may it not be admitted 
as a folace from the feverer ftudies ? and may not a profeflional 
man be allowed to play, though he fhould not be able to ex- 
cell? Dr. Berkenhout anfwers properly, that air and exercife 
are the moft ufeful reliefs of ftudy; and mufic is fo fafcinat- 
ing, that, th ugh it be firft admitted as a handmaid, it. foor 
becomes the miltrefs. ‘To a man engaged in ferious ftudics, 
the reproof of the Greci.n philofopher, if he excelled in mu- 
fic, might be applied, ¢ Are you not a/hamed to play fo well.’ 
To gentlemen of independent fortune, itis an elegant amufe- 
ment; but we have many objections to admit even in thefe 
of great excellence. It is a fcience which employs no one 
ufeful faculty of the mind, and it is one that leads fometimes 
to company, which a gentleman would think a difgrace, if 
they were not muficians. ‘To this, however, there are excep- 
tions, though unfortunately few. The philofophical part of 
mufic, and the general outline of the foundation of mufical 
compofitions, our author explains with his ufwak perfpicuity 
and eafe, but fome facts of curiofity are omitted refpeCting 
the vibration of ftrings. 

The outline of geography is not executed with our author’s 
ufual fkill; but perhaps the fcience admits not of gengral com~ 
prehenfive doctrines. We fufpe& geography is beft learned 
by ftudying it in hiftory and the narratives of travellers. Other~ 
wife, like logic, it is a lift of uninterefting names, or words. 

A little hiftory of the ancient Poeftum follows, occafioned by 
fome prints ofits ruins, and the work concludes with fome 
Aetters on‘botany. ‘Thefe are fingularly entertaining and in- 
terefting; but we fufpect they are lefs fit for learners. The 
author firft engages in one of the moft difficult and intricate 


claffes, and neglects what, in a difquifition of this kind, feems. 


ef moft importance, the confideration of natural familics. 


On 
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Vaughan’s Expofition of the Principles of Anatomy, 429 


Notwithftanding thefe few exceptions we have been highly 
pleafed with thefe Letters, and think they fhow the author to be 
a judicious philofopher, a pious, benevolent, and amiable man. 





din Expofition of the Principles of Anatomy and Phyfiolosy, 
founded on the Difcoveries and Improvements of the latef? and 
mof? approved Writers, and containing the PraeleGtiones Ana- 
tomicae of ferdinand Leber, tranflated from the Original, 
publifhed in Latin, at Vienna. By Walter Vau: han, M.D. 
BVols. 8v0. 1@.f®% Boards. Robinfons. 1791. 


PT HERE is a little ambiguity in the title of this work, and. 

more in the preface. ‘The author began it, he tells us, 
before he faw Leber’s le€tures and has, in the courfe, fupplied 
the German profeffor’s defects, and corrected his errors. The 
queftion then was how much of the work was to be attributed. 
to Leber, and how much to the tranflator. After fome care. 
in comparing this treatife with the original works, we find the 
text to confift, with fome very minute and inconfiderable va- 
riations, of the tranflation only, and the additional matter is 
in the notes. If our author had ever another plan 


Amaz’d, convine’d, he check’d the bold defign, 


As we have been at fome pains to enquire whether the text 
was at all enlarged, it has enabled us to {peak with more con- 
fidence of the tranflation. It feems to be executed with ac 
curacy and -perfpicuity: we cannot, however, highly praife 
the elegance of the ftyle, though it is not in any refpect very 
exceptionable. We could have wifhed only that it had been 
fometimes more pointedly concife, and that a few harfh and 
too literally tranflated terms had been altered—as ‘ fabric,’ 
* proper vefiels.’ 

In the additions, as the author has not pointed out his ob- 
jects, we are at a lofs to fay why fome doctrines were not de- 
tailed more copioufly, and why fome are omitted. In the 
previous phyfiological {ketch many notes are added, particu- 
larly from Mr. Hewfon; but a few improvements fince his 
time are omitted. 

In the ofteology, the notes are very ufeful, though perhaps 
the author enlarges too much on fome cbjects of mere curio- 
fity; and this is rather reprehenfible, as Leber’s ofteology is 
peculiarly minute, and often ufelefsly fo. On the recent 
bones the remarks are few. We fully agree with our au- 
' thor in his objection to the ufe commonly afligned to the 
marrow, that of moiftening and rendering the bones lefs fra- 
gile, or preventing anchylofes in the joints. 

The two notes which we fhall tran{cribe relate to thefe dif- 
ferent points. 
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* So fay Haller and Sabatier. But as their proofs are derived 
from fuch conditions of the veficles containing medulla, as can 
never exift during the life, or health of the part, their opinion 
avails nothing. We agree with Haller in attributing the tranf- 
parency of the bones of an imperfectly prepared {keleton, or of 
difeafed bones in the living fubjeé to the tranfudation of medulla; 
but we differ from him in fuppofing that a fimilar tranfudation 
takes place in the living body. For we imagine, that the greafi- 
nefs of bones, or any other fign of tranfudation can only happen 
from a deftruétion of the medullary cells, $p gpnfequence of pulge- 
faGtion, or fome other caufe. Hiall’s experiments clearly prove 
that the fragility of bones is not leffened by the marrow. 


¢ Mr. Cruikfhank rejeéts the opinion of Leber, Sabatier, and 
Haller. and confiders that an evaporation of the watery parts, 
and a confequent drynefs muft neceffarily precede the tranfudation 
of oil, even though the medullary membrane and cells be broken: 
but we cannot affent to this explanation of Mr: Cruikfhank, as 
we are dubious, whether a bone moiftened with the animal fluids 
refufes to imbibe and tranfmit medulla, for the fame reafon as 
paper moiftened with water does not fuffer the paflage of oil 
through its pores. We know no proof that the bones are nourifh- 
ed by medulla, as afferted by fome authors. But we have every 
reafon to believe that the ufe of the marrow, as well as of the fat, 
is to be abforbed into the fyftem, when the blood does not fupply 
it with nourifhment. 1 

« Such is likewife the opinion of Haller and Sabatier; who 
contend that marrow tranfudes through the thin cartilaginous fhell, 
covering the epiphyfes, which opinion was once embraced by 
Clopton Havers, who confeffes indeed that the pores are very 
fmall, though numerous, and hard to be difcovered. Moreover 
he fays, he had a bone of a horfe, in which they were very con- 
{picuous ; vifible to the naked eye. 

« Now modern anatomifts fay nothing of fuch pores; and 
fhould it be granted, as it is, that cartilage is vafcular, becoming 
yellow in jaundice, neverthelefs if a cartilage be immerfed 
and foaked in a coloured liquor, it does not become tinged, al- 
though Haller fhall have afferted it, upon the authority of his 
very good friend Benedict Stachelinus.’ 


We have faid that we fully agree with our author ; but we 
ought to add, that he has not ftated the argument advantage- 
oufly, or adduced fome of the moft convincing facts. With 


refpect to the formation of bones, he gives the various fyftems | 


of Haller, Nefbitt, and Du Hamel; concluding very proper- 
ly, that, like other parts, they are depofited and abforbed by 

the different veflels generally adapted to this office. 
In the myology Dr. Vaughan enumerates only the pheno- 
mena of mufcular motign, very judicioufly adding, that its 
| caules 
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caufes are beyond our comprehenfion. ‘The additions to the 
defcriptions chiefly-relate to the fynonyms: Leber is indeed 
minute enough. Our author’s general defcription of the ar- 
teries is concife and comprehenfive: a few circumflances, 
however, might have been added; and we were furprifed to 
find him repeating the exploded opinion of Haller refpe€ting 
the-nervous vincula round the fmaller arteries. If we remem- 
ber right, Haller himfelf rejected it in the latter part of his 
life. In the circulation of the blood in the foetus, fome pe- 
culiar opinions, and we think fome more probable accounts, 
fhould have been noticed. 

The lymphatic veffels are very fhortly but comprehenfively 
noticed by Leber, and his account is chiefly taken from Hew- 
fon. Dr. Vaughan has greatly and judicioufly enlarged it, 
though, if he had looked at Mafcagni’s fyftem, he would have 
found fome interefting obfervations which would have added 
to the utility of his notes. : 

The fecond volume commences with the neurology, a fub- 
ject executed, we think, imperfe€tly. Two ufes of ganglia, 
afcertained with fufficient accuracy, are omitted, viz. 1. Mix- 
ing the nervous fibres, fo as to render an injury to One nerve 
not fatal to any given part, but the caufe only of a diminution 
of power to many different parts. 2. Giving additional powers 
by means of the cineritious matter—in other words, by means 
of other arteries, and another, perhaps glandular, fyftem. A 
fhort remark on the pineal gland, the Cartefian feat of the 
foul, we fhall tranfcribe. The account of the glands is in ge- 
neral correct. 


* This gland, or whatevér elfe it may be, for it has various 
names, is perhaps always prefent, as well in man as in woman, in 
children as in adults. It does not depend on difeafe. It was once 
found hollow. It is larger in the ox, afs, fheep, flag, &c. than 
in the human fpecies, though the brain of all thefe animals is lefs 
than that of man. 

« Near the bafe of this glaad, or within it, from the fourteenth 
year, is a little heap of ftones, fometimes larger than at other 
times: the larger ftones are generally in the middle furrounded 
by the fmaller, io that it is properly enough called Acervulus. 
‘Thefe flones are not of a bony nature: they fink quickly in wa- 
ter.’ 


In the fplanchnology, Leber explains the ftru€ture of the 
common integuments, and our author illuftrates what he fays 
of the fkin, by feveral curious facts, extracted from different 
authors. The following obfervations, from Blumenbach, we 


ghall tranfcribe. : 
¢ The 
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‘ The colour of the fkin, as it conftitutes a principal variet¥ 
in men that inhabit different regions of the earth, has always beea 
a fubje& of much contemplation. Malpighi, who obferved that 
the cuticle and cutis are both white, attributed it to the corpus 
mucofum; and the greater number of phyfiologifts are of his 
opinion. 

- © Mankind differ in colour, in form, in ftature, and in their 
manners, in all the intermediate degrees between the Eaft and the 
Weft, and the North and the South. Buffon has elegantly defcribed 
thefe differences. Doctor Hunter made feven varieties of mankind, 
founded on their colour only ; and Blumenbach has made only 
five, founded on the colour of the fkin, and the formation of the 
face and ftature. Fis firft variety comprehends the inhabitants of 
all Europe, of the weftern part of Afia, and of the northern part 
of Africa, the inhabitants of Greenland and of Efquimaux. Thefe 
have a white fkin, and a beautiful form. The fecond variety 
comprehends the inhabitants of the other parts of Afia, who are 
of a brown colour verging to olive, having their faces flat, their 
eye-brows fmall, and their hair thin. ‘This variety he fubdivides 
into two, the one comprehending the northern, and the other, 
the fouthern people. His third variety comprehends all the in- 
habitants of Africa, except the northern. ‘Thefe, he obferves, 
differ fo much, that you may know them at firft fight from Eu- 
ropeans. Their upper jaw projects, their lips are large and tu- 
mid, their nofe is like that of an ape, their fkin is black, the 
hair of their heads is very black, and fhort and curling, and they 
are very flefhy. The fourth variety comprehends the people of 
America, whofe colour is like that of copper, whofe ftature is 
flender, and whofe hair is thin. Laftly, the fifth variety com- 


prehends the people of the Pacific Ocean, whofe colour is very 


brown, whofe nofe is very flat, and whofe hair—the hair of the 
inead—is very thick.’ 


The beft parts of this chapter, we {peak always of the notes, 
are what relate to digeftion. Our author has collected vari- 
ous important facts, nor ought we to blame him, though he 
is not of the fame opinion with us, refpecting their applica- 
tion. His collection fhows, that his reading and his erudi-+ 
tion are extenfive ; we believe Dr. Fordyce’s tract was not 
publifhed in time, to be the obje€&t of Dr. Vaughan’s atten- 
tion. ‘The catamenia, our author tells us, from Dr. Saun- 
ders, confift of a fecreted fluid. Some of the obfervations 
which follow, though they difplay the author’s knowledge and 
attention, are not adapted for our work, We fhall conclude 
our extracts with fome obfervations relating to the iris. 


§ Silvefter O’Halloran, as well as Marherr, afferts that the irid 
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fs truly mu(cular, and diftin@ from the choroides. He fays it is 
convex, and that the infide of the ligamentum ciliare is evidently 


flefhy. According to him, the firft range of fibres on the infide 
‘of the iris, in man, is about the breadth of a line; and this pha- 


Janx is clofed by a kind of tendinous narrow and circular band. 
From hence proceeds: another row, fmailer than the former, but 


dike them radiated. And that part of the iris which forms the 


pupil is ftill finer than the laf, and free from any adherence ; 
hence its contraction and dilatation in proportion to the vicinity 
or diftance of obje&ts. He denies that the iris has any circular 
fibres, as thofe alluded to in the text, and defcribed by Ruyfch, 


‘hut fuppofes, like Leber, that they are all radiated. 


‘ Profeffor Blumenbach, though he does not infer, like Haller, 
that the motion of the iris depends upon an influx of fluid into its 
veffels, yet he denies that the iris is mufcular, or endued with 


irritability. He fays that the motion of the iris is not changed 


when that of the heart is; and finally, he derives the motion of 
the iris from its vita propria. 

‘ The natural ftate of the pupil is its dilatation, or retra&ion. 
Blumenbach fays that when the eye-lids of a child, foon after 
birth are opened, during fleep, the pupil is clofed up, but is 
fuddenly opened, when the child awakes. The expanfion of 
the iris, during fleep is the mammalia, he attributes to cuftom.’ 


On the whole, we think thefe volumes very ufeful affiftants 
to the ftudent, and a good remembrancer to the more experi- 
enced practitioner. Leber’s fame is already eftablifhed, and 
Dr. Vaughan has extended it, as wellashis own. In our cur- 
fory examination, we have indeed found fomething to blame, 
and obfervations, which we with had been added ; but perhaps 

we have been too faftidious. We ought not to diminith our 
author’s medical erudition, for he has colleéted much from no 
common fources; and the {treams, through his channel, have 
paffed unpolluted. 








The Life of Samuel ‘fohnfon, LL. D. comprehending an Account 
of his Studies and numerous Works, in Chronological Order 5 
A Series of his Epiftolary Corre/pondence and Converfations 
with many eminent Perfons ; and various Original Pieces ¢ 
his Compofition, never before publifhed. By Fames Bofwelly 
Efq. 2Vols. gto. 21. 2s. Boards. Dilly. 1791. 


bY HE Life of Johnfon extended to two quarto volumes! If 
he had been employed in conquering or in emancipating a 


kingdom 3; if his political negotiations had contributed to em- 
broil half the globe; or, more benevolently aGtive, had hufhed 


the din of war and bad the rude clangor of the trumpet to | 
ceafe, 
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ceafe; we could fcarcely have expected his labours to have 
filled one half the fpace. Dr. Johnfon was however ftationary. 
His rays were diffufed over one little {pot ; his converfation 


-was confined to a few, and of thefe fome left him more dif 


fatisfied with his harfh feverity, than pleafed with the perfpi- 
cuous brilliancy of his opinions or his illuftrations. Perhaps Mr. 
Bolwell may have theught, that, when the latter were fepa- 
rated from the difgufting harfhnefs of his manner, when the 
majeftic roll, and the fonorous tone no longer imprefled them 
with phdistoud force, they might be more interefting, and 


their real power better afcertained. But there may poflibly 


have been reafons of meaner or a nearer import: while My. 
Bofwell hung fo many years on Johnfon’s lips, this extraor- 
dinary, this almoft fervile attachment, may have required an 
apology. He may too have reflected, that the moft Attic wri- 
ter of Greece wrote the memorable fayings of Socrates ; and 
to have his own name on the fame lift with that of Xenophon, 
was an object of ambition to a man of lefs eagernefs for dif- 
tinétion. If this was his plan, he muft have congratulated 
himfelf on his improvement; for, while the modeft Grecian 
fpoke only of Socrates, our author boldly joins the Johnfo- 
niana, with the Bofwelliana. ‘They fail down the ftream of 
time together, and fometimes remind ug of the fcene defcribed 
by travellers in an African defert, where the intervals of the 
folemn roar of the king of beafts are filled up by the fhriller 
founds of his conftant attendant.—This difquifiton we have 
engaged in, for the fake of pofterity, who may by chance en- 
uire for what reafon two fuch extraordinary volumes were 
‘ever publifhed; and indeed partly for our readers fatisfaction, 
who, terrified with the appearance of fo many harfh Johnfo- 
niana, might have thrown afide the ponderous load with dif- 
‘guft, if they had not fometimes expected to hear the humbler 
Ripieno. We muft however add, perhaps we may be fingular 
in our taftes, that this work has afforded us confiderable en- 
tertainment. We have the higheft refpe€t for the vigorous, 
comprehenfive, aielinninigiog mind of Johnfon. We liften 
to his folemn decifions with a kind of reverence, and even his 
miftakes we pafs over without a cenfure, for to err is human. 
His attendant fhares our regard. Lively, fippant, occafion- 
ally intelligent, and always Santana, we can laugh — 
him or at him with equal eafe. He is nearer our level : 
never leave him but in good humour, and even ranean in 
his greateft excentricities, we are compelled to own, that we 
‘could have better {pared a better man.’ Let not this be confi- 
dered as the f{neer of contempt; it is levelled only at his ine- 
-quality. If he would not fometimes fink fo low, we fhould 
I refpect 
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refpeCt the extent and the variety of his talents. Perhaps, 
however, it may only be volatility ;-and, if we all fpoke the 
firft fuggefted thought, many might have equal reafon to 
blufh. 

But how fhall we introduce or how fhall we examine thefe 
memorabilia? Johnfon we have joined in his fpeculative and 
his practical ramblings, We have attended to his dictates in 
his eafy chair, and to his obfervations on manners and exter- 
nal objects. It is needlefs again to furvey him in thefe dif- 
ferent tempers, and perhaps ufelefs to detail again many of 
his difquifitions. Mr. Bofwell muft be our firft object, and 
it may be neceflary to point out fome of the peculiarities of 
this excentric author. “The pomp of the introduction is not 
one of the leaft of thefe. - 


« The labour and anxious attention with which I have colle@- 
ed and arranged the materials of which thefe volumes are com- 
pofed, willhardly be conceived by thofe who read them with care- 
lefs facility. The ftretch of mind and prompt affiduity by which 
fo many converfations were preferved, I myfelf, at fome diftance 
of time, contemplate with wonder; and I muft be allowed to fug- 
geft, that the nature of the work in other refpects, as it confilts 
of innumerable detached particulars, all which, even the moft._mi- 
nute, I have {pared no pains to afcertain with a fcrupulous authen- 
ticity, has occafioned a degree of trouble far beyond that of any 
other fpecies of compofition. Were I to detail the books which 
I have confulted, and the inquiries which I have found it neceffa- 
ry to make by various channels, I fhould probably be thought 
ridiculoufly oftentatious. Let me only obferve, as a fpecimen of 
my trouble, that I have fometimes had to run half over London, 
in order to fix a date correctly; which, when I had accom- 
plithed, I well knew would obtain me no praife, though a «failure 
would have been to my difcredit. And after all perhaps, hard as 
it may be, I fhall not be furprifed if omiffions or miftakes be 
pointed out with invidious feverity.’ 


A future hiftorian, who may even undertake to defcribe the 
progrefs of the French revolution, an event of which there is 
no example, and whofe influence is moft extenfive, would per- 
haps be accufed of oftentation, were he to ufe Lngngs of 
this kind—Et quid dignum tanto fert hic promiffor hiatu? He 
has difcovered that Johnfon perhaps proftituted his venal pen, 
to praife a king, whom he then difliked in one year, rather 
than another, or that his fonorous roll was particularly con- 
{fpicuous at the Mitre, on « Saturday rather than a Monday. 
We prefer the bold carelefnefs of Voltaire, who would difdain 
to fix a day of the battle of Pultowa, when the day was not 
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influenced by, or had any effect on the preceeding and fubfe- _ 


guent events. A flight refletion might have told Mr. Bofwell 


‘that to boaft of fuch accuracy was a greater weaknefs than the” 


attempt to attain it. The ‘arduous tafk;’ the ‘ prefumption,’ 
the © affiduity,’ the opportunities,’ and the ‘ great labour’ fo 
often hinted at, or fo oftentatioufly pointed out, are of the 
fame exceptionable clafs. If one of the early pages was not 
laft written, the fentiment fhould have been imprefled on our 
author’s mind, I afked, fays our biographer, his old fchool- 
feHow Mr. Hector, furreon of Birmingham, if fhe (Johnfon’s 
mother) was not vain of her fon.’ He faid, ‘* She had too much 
good fenfe to be vain, but fhe knew her fon’s value.” 

Of our author’s fondnefs for little anecdotes we fhall fele& 
the following fpecimen. , 


« In all fuch inveftizations it is certainly unwife to pay too much 
attention to incidents which the credulous relate with eager fatis- 
faction, and the more fcrupulous or witty enquirer confiders only 
as topicks of ridicule. Yet there is a traditional ftory of the in- 
fant Hercules of toryifm, fo curioafly charaéteriftic, that 1 fhall 
pot withhold it. It was communicated to me ina letter from mifs 
mary Adye, of Lichfield. ) 

¢ When Dr. Sacheverel was at Lichfield, fohnfon was rot quite 
three years old. My grandfather Hammond obferved him at the 
cathedral perched upon his father’s fhoulders, liftening and gaping 
at the much celebrated preacher. Mr. Hammond afked Mr. John- 
fon how he could poflibly think of bringing fuch an infant to 
church, and in the midft of fo great a croud. He anfwered, be- 
eaufe it was impoflible to keep him at home; for young as he was, 
he believed he had caught the public fpirit and zeal for Sacheve- 
rel, and would have ftaid for ever in the church, fatisfied with 
beholding him. 

* Nor can I omit a little inftance of that jealous independence 
of fpirit, and impetuofity of temper, which never forfook him. 
The fact was acknowledged to me by himfelf, upon the authority 
of his mother. One day, when the fervant who ufed to be fent 
to fchoo! to condué& him rome, had not come in time, he fet out 
by himfelf, though he was then fo near-fighted, that he was 
obliged to floop down on his hands and knees to take a view of 
the kennel before he ventured to ftep over it. His fchoolmiftrefs, 
afraid chat he might mifs his way, or fall into the kennel, or be 
run over by a cart, followed him at fome diftance. He hap- 
pened to turn about and perceive her. Feeling her careful atten- 
tion as an infult to his mantinefs, Ize ran back to her in a rage, 
and beat her as well as his ftrength would permit.’ 


If the anecdote had been told to Johnfon, he would have 
replied, Sir, it was not public fpirit which fixed the boy’s atten- 
tion, 
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tion, for. he would have liftened with equal anxiety to the 
moft rafcally whig. It was the crowded audience and the 
energy of the preacher—Let me tell you too, that every boy, 
once left to his own care, would feel his indignation excited 
by fuch imperfe& confidence. 

Mr. Bofwell was perhaps peculiarly fitted for the tafk of re- 
cording the fayings of the modern Socrates, by his conftant 
attention. This complaifance, may w: not fay fervile com- 
plaifance, foothed the harfh feverity of the literary monarch, 
for as he obferved (vol. i. p. 487.) flattery generally pleafes, and 
no flattery is fo captiv ating as affiduous attention. During a/l 
the courfe of my /oxg intimacy with him, obferves our biogra- 
pher, (vol. i. p. 483. :) my re/pectful attention ever abated, and 
my with to hear him was fuch, ‘that I conftantly watched every 
dawning of communication from that great and illuminated 
mind.’ it would be too harfh to fay that Mr. Bofwell attended 
him to colleét, and colleéted in order to publifh ; yet this fuf- 
picion, from various hints, often occurs. We fates believe, 
that the eagernefs of youthful admiration led to both his at- 
tention and colleétion, and the mature reflection of riper 


"years to the prefent work. 


His ability of deciding on the difputed works of Johnfon, 
from internal evidence, we did not judge very favourably of 
from an early fpecimen, and we fufpect this difcriminating 
Sey more particularly from fome other little errors in this re~ 

pect. Who, for inftance, acquainted with Johnfon’s rigid cor- 
rectnefs, could attribute the following paflage to him. 


‘ As this is that feafon of the year ia which nature may be faid 
to command a fufpenfion of hoftilities, and which feems intended, 
by putting a fhort ftop to violence and flaughter, to afford time for 
malice to relent, and animofity to fubfide; we can fcarce expec 
any other accounts than of plans, negociations and treaties, of 
propofals for peace, and preparations for war.” As alfo this paf- 
fage: ¢ Let thofe who defpife the capacity of the Swifs, tells us 
by what wonderful policy, or by what happy conciliation of inte- 
refts, it is brought to pafs, thatin a body made up of different com- 
munities anddifferent religions, there fhould be no civil commotions, 
though the people are fo warlike, that to nominate and raife an 
army is the fame.’ 


A more important remark will, perhaps, occur to every rea- 
der of thefe volumes. ‘To record the obfervations of Johnfon 
may be of importance, as they are the refult of great learning, 
extenfive enquiry, acute obfervation, and accurate difcviatine 
tion. In converfation, however, he allows that he often talked 
for victory, and fometimes took up the weak fide, as the moft 
ingenious things could be faid on it. But, when every glean- 
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ing is colleéted by one who hung conftantly on his lips, and. 
recorded every thing which could add.to the bulk, where is the 
clue that could give confiftency to the opinions, or guide the 
more inexperienced enquirer? In thefe converfations, truth,, 
and the ableft defences of truth, are mixed with error, and 
the moft ingenious glofies which ingenuity could invent, or 
addrefs enforce. Authors are exalted or depreciated as the 
moment of hilarity or gloom was connected with the fubject,. 
or as the opinion of the fpeaker was adverfe ; and the whole 
is given as the fentiment of Johnfon. Is this conduét fair or 
even juft? Isevery unguarded word to be recorded and to rife 
in judgment againft the innocent fubjeCcts of this momentary and 
friendly conteft ? Johnfon would have recoiled at the idea, and 
this practical proof of — £ nefcit vox mifla revert? muft damp 
the freedom of converfation, and turn every literary meeting 
into a fufpicious and fufpected affociation of informers. Vari- 
ous authors, who deferve better treatment, fuffer in this way, 
particularly Gibbon and Robertfon. Dr. Johnfon’s real opi- 
nion of authors was not always correct, for of natural, philo- 
fophy and natural hiftory, he had very imperfegt and errone- 
ous views; and, on fubjects of tafte, his decifions were almoit 
éonftantly miftaken ones. Mr. Bofwell who, fees with his 
eyes (oculis male lippus inunctis) falls into fome. of the fame 
errors. Johnfon’s bigotry and credulity equally warped his 
judgment. As we have juft mentioned Dr. Robertfon, we 
fhall fele&t a converfation relating to this fubje& in which he 
was eoncerned. 


© On Wednefday, April 29, I dined with him at Mr. Allen 
Ramfay’s, where were lord Binning, Dr. Robertfon the hiftorian, 
fir Jofhua Reynolds, and the honourable Mrs. Bofcawen, widow 
of the admiral, and mother of the prefent vifcount Falmouth, of 
whom, if it be not prefumptuous in me to praife her, I would fay, 
that her manners are the moft agreeable, and her converfation the 
beft of any lady with whom I ever had the happinefs to be acquaint- 
ed. Before Johnfon came we talked a good deal of him; Ram- 
fay {aid he had always found him a very polite man, and that he 
treated him with great refpeét, which he did very fincerely. I 
faid I worfhipped him. Rogpertson. “ But fome of you fpoil him; 
you fhould not worthip him; you fhould worfhip no man.” Bos- 
wELL. ‘I cannot help worfhipping him, he is fo much fuperior 
to other men.” Rosertson. ‘* In criticifm, and in wit in 
converfation he 1s no doubt very excellent; but in other refpects 
he is not above other men; he‘will believe any thing, and will 
ftrenuoufly defend the moft minute:circum tance conneéted with the 
shurch of England.” Boswertr. ‘* Believe me, doétor, you ‘are 
much miftaken as to this; for when you talk with him calmly in 
a . private, 
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private, he is very liberal in his way of thinking.” Rozzrrson. 


«¢ He and I have been always very gracious; the firft time ] met 
him was one evening at Strahan’s; when he had juft had an un- 
lucky altercation with Adam Smith, to whom he had been fo rough, 
that Strahan, after Smith was gone, had remonftrated with him, 


‘and told him that I was coming foon, and that he was ufiea’y to 


think that he might behave in the fame mannerto me. ‘* No; 
no, fir (faid Johnfon,) I warrant you Robertfon and I fhall do very 
well.” Accordingly he was gentle and good humoured, and 
courteous with me the whole evening; and he has been fo upon 
every occafion that we have met fince. I have often faid (laugh- 
ing) that I have been ina great meafure indebted to Smith for 
my good reception.””» Boswett. ‘* His power of reafoning is 
very ftrong, and he has a peculiar art of drawing characters, which 
is as rare-as a good portrait painting. ” Sir JosHua REYNOLDS. 
«* He is undoubtedly admirable in this; but in order to mark the 
characters which he draws, he overcharges them, and gives peo 
ple mofe than they really have, whether of good or bad.” 


On this account we muft difapprove of the colleGtion be« 
fore us, as equally unjuft to Dr. Johnfon and prejudicial to 
many of thofe concerned. The facts, and fome fpecimens of 
Dr. Johnfon’s more ferious fentiments, we fhall felect and ex- 
amine in a future Number, and now give an extract of our 
biographer’s lively manner. 


« On Mondays April 29, he and I made an excurfion to Briftol, 
where I was entertained with feeing him inquire upon the {pot, 
into the authenticity of ‘ Rowley’s poetry,’ as I had feen him 
§nquire upon the fpot into the authenticity of ‘ Offian’s poetry.’ 
‘George Catcot, the pewterer, who was as zealous for Rowley, as 
Dr. Hugh Blair was ‘for Offian, (I truft my reverend friend will 
excufe the comparifon,) attended us at our inn, and with a tri- 
‘umphant air of lively fimplicity called out, “ I’ll make Dr. John- 
fon a convert.” Dr. Johnfon, at his defire, read aloud fome of 
‘Chatterton’s fabricated verfes, while Catcot ftood at the back of 
his chair, moving himfelf like a pendulum, and beating time with 
chis feet, and now and then looking into Dr. Johnfon’s face, won- 
dering that he was not yet convinced. We called on Mr. Barret, 
the furgeons and faw fome of the originals.as they were called, 
which were executed very artificially ; but from a careful infpec- 
‘tion of them, and a confideration of the circumftances with which 
they were attended, we were quite fatisfied of the impofture, 
which, ‘indeed, has been clearly demonftrated from internal evi- 
dence, by feveral able criticks. 

« Honeft Catcot feemed to pay no attention whatever to any 
gbjections, but infifted, as an end of dll controverfy, that we 
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fhould go with him to the tower of the church of St. Mary, Redcliff, 
and view with our own eyes the ancient cheit in which the ma- 
nufcrints were found. To this Dr. Johnfon good-naturedly agreed ; 
and though troubled with a fhortnefs of breathing, laboured up a 
long flight of fteps, till we came to the place where the won- 
drous chef ftood. <“* There, (faid Catcot, with a bouncing con- 
fident credulity,) there is the very cheft itfelf.”” After this ocular 
daemon'iration, there was no more to be faid. He brought to my 
recollection a Scotch highlander, a man of learning too, and who 
had feen the world, attefting, and at the fame time giving his 
reafons for the authenticity of Fingal:—‘** I have heard all that 
poem when I was young.”—<* Have you, fir? Pray what -have 
you heard ?””—** I have heard Offian, Ofcan, and every one of 
them.” 

« Johnfon faid of Chatterton, ‘* This is the moft extraordinary 
younz man that has encountered my knowledge. It is wonder- 
ful how the whelp has written fuch things.” 

« We were byno means pleafed with our inn at Briftol, «* Let us 
fee now, (faid I,) how we fhould defcribe it,” Johnfon was 
ready with his raillery. ‘* Defcribe it, fir? —Why it was fo bad 
that Bofwell wifhed to be in Scotland!” , 


If he had always followed the principle which he lays down 
in -the fubfequent paragraph, we fhould f{carcely have found 
his volumes too extenfive. 


‘ To avoid a tedious minutenefs, I fhall groupe together what 
I have preferved of his converfation during this period alfo, with- 
out fpecifying each fcene where it pafied, except one, which will 
be, fouad fo remarkable as certainly to-deferve a very particular 
relation. Where the place or the perfons do not contribute to the 
zelt of the converfation, it is unneceffary to encumber my page 
with mentioning them. To know of what vintage our wine is, 
en.bles us to judge of its value, and to drink it with more relifh: 
but to have the product of each vine of one vineyard, in the fame 
year, kept feparate, would ferve no purpofe. T’o know that our 
wine (to ufe an advertizing phrafe,) is ** of the ftock of an. am- 
baflador lately deceafed,” heightens its flavour: but it fignifies 
nothing to know the bin where each bottle was once depofited.’ 


(To be continued.) 





Descriptions and Sketches of fome remarkable Oaks, in the Park 
at IWelbeck, in the County of Nottingham, a Seat of his Grace 
the Duke of Portland. By H. Rooke, Efg. F. S. 4. Liluftrated 
with Plates. 4to. 75. 6d. Boards. White and Son. 1700. 

‘THE ftately oak, fole king of forefts all,’ has in every age, 


enjoyed without a rival the title of monarch of the woods. 
“With this diftin€tion, fuperftition has joined a holy horror, a 
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facred awe; and the milder fyftem of Dodona’s Wood, the 
gentler and more elegant fables of. Greece or of India, have, 
under the rugged guidance of Celtic warriors, degenerated in- 
to the dark, gloomy, fanguinary fuperftition of the Druids; a 
fyftem only venerable for its antiquity, and only fublime in 
poetical fictions. . In modern times, the oak is an uiterefting 
object, partly, perhaps, from the remaining {parks of fuper- 
ftition, and in part from the affociation of our ideas of its uti- 
lity and defence. Its branches indeed expand with boldnefs, 
and the tree not only fills the eye, but by its picturefque beau- 
ty, contributes to adorn the landfcape; yet it mult be added, . 
that the foliage of the beech is more luxuriant; the branching 
and the golour of the afh more beautiful and foft; and the 
fhape of the poplar more elegant. ‘The duration of the oak, 
and the durability of its wood, probably: rendered it a peculiar 
favourite in the early ages, and the fame caufes have at leaft 
contributed to perpetuate its fame. * 

In Welbeck Park the oaks are numerous, ancient, and beau- 
tiful.. The moft curious is that delineated in the firft plate, 
commonly called the Duke of Portland’s Walking Stick, its 
height to the top is 1113 feet; to the branches 704 feet; its cir- 
cumference at the bottom, including fome protuberances, 21 
feet; the circumference at one yard high 14 fect; the folid 
contents 440 feet, and the weight 31 tons: yet it would re- 
quire 200 fuch trees to build a firft-rate man of war. The 
other more remarkable trees are defcribed alfo particularly, and 
they are engraved with great neatnefs, in a truly picturefque 
{tyle. | : 
Some obfervations on the durability of the oak are added, in 
which too many pofitions are aflumed without proof; but 
when excluded from air, its duraticn is certainly beyond the 
reach of hiftorical records. Some obfervations, on the ages 
of oaks, fhall conclude this article. 


‘ Pliny tells us, that about Heraclea in Pontus there be certain 
altars erected to the honour of Jupiter, furnamed Stratius, over 
which there ftand two oaks, both fet by the hand of Hercules. 
Now, Hercules lived, according to the general opinion, 1100, 
years A.C. N. and Pliny died A. D: 79; confequently thefe. 
oaks muft have been about 1200 years old in Pliny’s life-time. 

‘ It is faid, that the trunk or bough of a tree being cut tranf- 
verfely, plain and fmooth, fheweth feveral circles or rings, more. 
or lefs orbicular, according to the external figure, in fome paral- 
lel proportion one without the other, from the centre of the wood 
to the infide of the bark, dividing the whole into fo many circular. 
{paces. It is commonly, and very probably, aflerted, that a tree 
gains a new ring every year. 
© In the body of a great oak in the New Foref, cut tranfverfely, 
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even (where many of the trees are-accounted to be fome hundreds 
of years old) three or four hundred have been diftinguifhed. 

‘ There are now and then opportunities of knowing the ages of 
oaks almoft to a certainty. In cutting down fome trees in Birch- 
Jand (wood), letters have been found cut or ftamped in the body 
of the tree, marking the king’s reign, feveral af which I have in 
my poffeffion. -One piece of wood marked J. R. (James Rex) 
_was given me by the woodman, who cut the tree down in the year 
3786. He faid, that the letters appeared to be a little above a 
foot within the tree, and about one foot from the centre ; fo that 
this oak muit have been near fix feet in circumference when the 
letters were cut. A tree of that fize is judged to be about one 
hundred and twenty years growth. If we fuppofe the letters to be 
cut about the middle of James the Firft’s reign, it is 172 years to 
the year 1786, which, added to 120, makes the tree 292 years 
old when it was cut down, ‘The woodman likewife fays, that the 
tree was perfeétly found, and had not arrived to its higheft per- 
feGtion. It was about twelve feet in circumference, 

‘ T have been told, that J®. R. (John Rex) have been found 
cut in fome of the oaks; one piece, faid to be marked with John 
Rex and a crown, I have in my poffefflion; butit is not fufficient- 
ly made out to be inferted here as a fact, though the perfon from 
whom I had it affures me, from his having feen others. more per- 
fect, that it is marked with Joh Rex. Others have had C. R. and 
_ feveral haye been marked with W. M. (William and Mary), with 
a erown,’ 3 


—" 





A Coilleétion of dried Plants, named on the Authority of the Lin- 
nean Herbarium, and other original Colleétions. By ‘James 
Dickfon, Fellow of the Linnean Society. Fafciculus I. and 
fT, Small Folic. 11. 4s. Printed for the Author. 1790. 


HE publication of a Hortus Siccus, or dried fpecimens, 
muft be a limjted one, as it is not eafy to procure nume- 

rous plants for the purpofe; Mr. Dickfon therefore confines 
his publication to fiity copies. ‘The obje&t is to promote the 
knowledge of rare and obfcure plants, and to determine the 
{pecies, by the beft method, that of comparing fpecimens. 
The defign is in a great meafure new, and demands our fulleft 
approbation. In the fafciculi'before us the plants are dried 
with great care, and the moft effential f{pecific diftin€tions well 
preferved.. The rare and obfcure plants were not at firft con- 
fined to the natives of Britain, though it was intended that 
thefe fhould be the principal objeéts of attention. Many of 
the purchafers wifhed, however, that the plan.fhould be li- 
mited; and, after the three or four firft fafciculi, the Britifh 
plants are to be the only ones preferved. At prefent, Mr, 
Pickfon tells us, that he has provided himfelf with many fpe- 
‘ cimens 
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eimens of plants not found in this country, particularly many 
of the new plants in Allioni’s Flora’ Pedemontana, not de- 
feribed by any author, and of which na fpecimens hare been 
hitherto feen in England. In procuring them he had always 
the ‘ botany of Britain in view,’ as they are nearly alliéd to 
our own plants, and may, perhaps, be found in fome of our 
Alpine regions, fimilarly fituated with the fpot in which they 
_grow, when thefe mountainous regions have been more care- 
| Fully examined. © 

The plants, in the firft fafciculus, are 25— Veronica Aci- 
nifolia Lin. Scirpus Holofchenus L..Phalaris Utriculata L. 
Aira Canefcens, which, it appears from the Herbary of Lin- 
nzeus, he confidered as fynonimous with the Gramen Panicu- 
Jatum, capillaceo folio minimum, Tourn. Inft. §523—Gentiana 
Amarella L. Arenaria Verna L. Afarum Europeum L. Ane- 
mone Appenina L. Teucrium Chamepitys L. Euphrafia la- 
tifolia L, Lepidium Didymum L. (Anglicum Hudfoni) Sy- 
fimbrium Murale L. (non Braflica Muralis) Stahelina dubia 
L. Ariftolochia Clematitis L. Polypodium fragile & Dry- 
opteris L. Fontinalis minor & fecunda L. Hypnum Smithii 
Dickfon Faf. ‘Targiona Hypophylla L. Lichen Chryfopthal- 
mus, caperatus & miniatus L. Lichen letevirens Lightfoot 
{Herbaceum Hudfoni) Byflus Aurea L. 
_ The plants of the fecond fafciculus are—Scirpus Mucrona- 

tus L. (the Scirpus Mucronatus of Hudfon, it is obferved, is 
a variety only of the Scirpus Triqueter) Agroftis Serotina L. 
Campanula Rhomboidalis L. Campanula Allionii Villars F}. 
- Delph. (C. Alpeftis All. Fl. Ped. 418.) Aldrovandra Veficu- 
lofa L. Anthericum Caliculatum L. Juncus filiformis & Spica- 
tus L. Daphne Collina Smith (Obf. Bot. Ined.) Agroftema 
Flos Jovis L. Orobanche Ramofa L. Trifolium Alpinum L, 
After Alpinus L. Arnica Montana L. Carex Bellardi & feti- 
da All. Fl. Ped. No. 2293 & 2297. C.‘Tomentofa L. Salix 
Reticulata L. Acroftichum Septentrionale L. Lycopodium 
Alpinum L. — rigidum & tortuofum LL. Lichen Frigi- 
dus & croceus 

Two of thefe fafciculi, containing at leaft 25 plants, are to 
be publifhed every year, and the plants are loofe, as it is pro- 
bably defigned, that they fhall be differently arranged. ‘They 
certainly ought to be ‘confined by temporary flips of paper, 
which may at any time be removed; at prefent the perfon 
who confults them muft begin from the end, if he would avoid 
breaking the tenderer {pecimens. 
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Seventeen Hundred and Ninety+Oune: A Poem, in Imitation of 
the Thirteenth Satire of Fuvenal. By Arthur Murphy, Efg. 
4to. 2s.6d. Reobinfons. 179+. 


TT? adapt the cenfures of Horace and of Juvenal to modern 
times, may feem no very difficult tafk, for vice is uniform 
in its wanderings; and, in allages, equal {teps beyond the rules 
of propriety, or an equal degree of refinement beyond what 
reafon demands and the judgment approves, are generally fol- 
Jowed by fimilar and proportional vices. But what is eafy 
to do indifferently it may be dificult to do well. The cu- 
riofa felicttas of the language of Pope rendered this mode of | 
{atire fingularly intereiting and pleafing. We tafted with delight 
the agrecable raillery of Horace, and we continued to laugh, till 
we found the dart fixed in our own breafts, or until the gener-— 

- ous indignation of infulted virtue had roufed us to join with the 
fatyrift in his, more elevated ftrains. The feverity of Juvenal was 
perhaps better fitted for the pen of the ‘ giant Johnfon;’ and we 
have few bolder and more happy imitations than his ‘ London,’ 
and the § Vanity of Human Withes,’ from his third and tenth 
Satires. If we were to hold out a model to Mr. Murphy, we | 
fhould point to Perfius. His elegant and polifhed ftrains are om 
more fuitable to the even tenor of our author’s lines; and he 
could touch the vices and the follies with equal delicacy, or rife 
into animated poetry with the eafe and courtly addrefs of the 
Etrurian bard. At prefent, he feems to wield the tomahawk 

of Juvenal with too little force; and though in many parts his 
imitation is excellent, and generally elegant, yet he occafion- 
ally wants'the energy and the impetuous warmth of Juvenal. 

‘The following lines are, however, equally animated and po- 
lithed: they relate to lines 38, 42 to 52 of the 13th Satire, 
lib. v. 


‘ Wouldft thou controul this epidemic rage ? 

Then bid old time roll back the golden age ; 

Or good king Alfred’s reign once more renew, 

And give thofe days of glory to our view, 

All then was innocence, content, and eafe, 

While yet fimplicity had pow’r to pleafe. 

Wit had not Jearn’d to glofs and varnifh crimes, 

Nor was vice call’d the fafhion of the times. 

To clubs at Bootle’s, Arthur’s, none could roam 3 

Each hofpitable baron liv’d at home. 

in Beneath his roof the welcome gueft might ftay, 

, Unplunder’d of his all at midnight play. 

J.eagu’d at a Faro bank no fharpers faty. 

Nor for a wager could devour a cat. 


Hoyle 


« 
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Hoyle had not taught his rules of cards and dice, 
Great legiflator of a nation’s vice! 

On morning wings no news abroad could.fly, 

To blot out truth, and propagate the lie ; 

No pamphlet fcatter’d, from a traitor’s pen, 
Raw metaphyfics, and falfe rights of men. 

From France no agent of a defp’rate band 
Could fpread his froth and venom through the land. 
Atheifts,. Socinians, Puritans, unknown: 

No fierce republicans to fhake the throne. 

No wars envenom’d by religious hate ; 

Nor whig, nor tory, to convulfe the ftate. 

All were one party in their country’s caufe, 


And the king reign’d a fubje&t of the laws.’ 


We hall next fele& a paffage, not lefs elegantly exprefled 
than clofely connected with the original. 


¢ Yet think not that the wretch who finds a flaw*, 
To bafle jufticé, and elude the law, 
Unpunifh’d lives: he pays atonement due ; 
Each hour his malefaétions rife to view. 
Vengeance, more fierce than engines, racks, and wheels? 
Unfeen, unheard, his mangled bofom feels. 
What greater curfe can earth or heaven devife, 
Than his, who felf-condemn’d in torture hes ? 
From agony of mind who knows no rett, 
But bears his own accufer in his breaft + ?? 





‘ If the ftrong motive urge him to the deed f, 
Horror, remorfe, and mifery fucceed. 

See him at table, liftlefs wan with care, 

In thick-eyed mufing loft, and pale defpair. 
Within his mouth now unelaftic, flow, 

The viands loiter, and infipid grow. 





¢* — — — st Cur tamen hes tu 
Evafiffe putas, quos diri confcia facti 
Mens habet attonitos, et fevo vulnere pulfat, 
Occultum quatiente animo tortore flagellum ? 

> + Poena autem vehemens, ac multo fxvior illis, 
Quas et exditius gravis invenit, et Rhadamanthus, 
Nodcte dieque fuum geftare in pectore teftem.’ 

‘ft - Si conata peregit, 

Perpetua anxietas, nec menfz tempore ceffat. 
Faucibus ut morbo ficcis, interque movlares 
Difficili crefeente cibo. Sed vina mifelius 
Exfpuit; Albani veteris pretiofa fencctus 
Difphicet.’ - 
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In vaio for him the banquet fpreads its ftore, 

The rareft banquet now can pleafe no more. 

In vain for him the mellowing years refine 

The precious age of the pure racy wine. 

Tn vain gay wit calls forth her magic train; 

He flies the fcene, to think, and dwell with pain. 
No refpite from bimfelf, with cares opprefs’d, 

If weary nature fink at length to reft *, 

* Tn the dead wafte of night pale phantoms rife, 
Stalk round his couch, and glare before his eyes. 
‘The temple bends its arches o’er his head, 

And the long ifles their umber’d twilight fhed. 
He fees the altar perjur’d where he trod, 

The violated altar of his God! 

He groans, he rifes, but the confcious mind 
Wakes to worfe horrors than he left behind. 

Of his fix’d doom each object is a fign, 

A vifitation from the pow’r divine!. . 

Kindled in air if fudden meteors fly}, 

And hollow murmurs fhake the vaulted fky, 

No more the tempeft {prings from gen’ral laws ; 
The winds have now a preternatural caufe. 

*Tis God in wrath, that fpreads his terrors round ; 
Tis God, who now his enemies has found ; 

°Tis God’s right arm, that fhakes the diitant poles, 
Wings the red lightning, and the thunder rolls, 
Soon as the warring elements fubfide, 

And nature {miles with renovated pride, 
Remorfe and horror now no more appal ; 

*Tis chance, not providence, that rules the ball. 
A fever comes : tis heaven’s avenging rod {! 
Again he owns the attributes of God. 

He dies, and leaves the church his children’s fhare, 
And hopes in heaven to make his foul his heir.’ 


. 


This ¢ Poetical Statute of frauds and perjuries’, as Mr. 
Murphy pleafantly calls it, deferves our fincere commenda- 





‘* Nocte brevem fi forte indulfit cura foporem, 
Et toto verfata toro jam membra quiefcunt, 
Continuo templum, et violati Numinis aras. &c.’ 

‘+ Hifunt qui trepidanc. et ad.omnia fuligura pallents 
Cum tonat, exanimes primo-quoque murmure celi, 
Non quafi fortuitus, nec ventorum rabie, fed 
Tratus cadat in terras, et judicet ignis.’ 

‘ ¢ Preterea Jateris miferi cum febre dolorem 
Si coepere-pati, miffum ad fua corpura morbum 
Infefto credunt a Numine ; .faxa Deorum 
Hic et tela putant.’ 
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tions; and, if more important avocations will lead him to fol- 
low Perfius with the fame views, we have little doubt but he 
will find the tafk more congenial to his talents; will greatly 
add to the ftock of entertainment, and, what is of more con- 
fequence, to the caufe of virtue. 
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DIVINITY, RELIGIOUS, &e, 


A Difcourfe on the Influence of Religious Pra&ice upon our Inquiries 
after Truth. With an Appendix addrefféd to the Rev. Mr. Bel- 
foam. By Edward Williams. 8uo. 1s.6d. Longman. 1791. 


TF Mr. Williams and Mr. Belfham were to compare their opinions 

in other inftances befides this before us, they would be found 
widely different. The fubje& of this Difcourfe was fuggeited by 
an opinion delivered by the latter in his fermon to the fupporters 
of the new College at Hackney, that rational Chriftians are often 
indifferent to practical religion ; for not being attached to any 
fet of principles, they will be the firft to fee the abfurdities of a 
popular fuperftition, The author ought, however, to have ob- 
ferved, that this is only offered as an explanation, if the firft were 
admitted as a fa&t. The proper anfwer would have been, to de- 
ny the firft pofition, and the claim of thefe fceptics to the title of 
rational Chriftians. In this enquiry, it would be found that fcep- 
tics, indifferent to every form, are not zealous for any particular 
do&trine, and deferve rather the name of lovers of enquiry than 
of Chriftians, or of any difcriminated fe&. Mr. Williams, how- 
ever, examines the fubject with more clofenefs, and purfues Mr. 
Belfham again in his ‘ friendly letter.” He has not fhown much 
fagacity in difcovering the clue which would have led him toa 
more direé&t attack. He difplays, however, his orthodoxy, unaf- 
feéted piety, and the fincereft good intentions. 


Obfervations on a Variety of Subje&s, Literary, Moral, and Reli- 
gious. In a Series of original Letters, written by a Gentleman of fo- 
reign Extradion, who refided fome Time in Philadelphia, Third 
Edition, 8vo. 35.64. Deighton. 1791. 


We reviewed this work under the title of ‘ Cafpipina’s Let- 
ters,’ inour xLyi1d vclume, p. 381. Nothing material feems to 
have been added, but the Life of Penn is omitted. It feems to 
be the production of the rev. Mr. Duche. 


Pra&ical 
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fect. 


day, &c. 


1791. 


blith the new covenant of grace and mercy, 


Praétical Sermons, fele&cd and abridged from various Authors. By 
FJ. Charlefworth, M. A. 2 Vols. 8v0. 6s. Johnfon. 


‘This collection appears on the whole to be a liberal one. 
author has admitted the works of the beft preachers of the 
Englifh church, without a fervile confinement to any particular 


1791. 


The 


An Illuftration of various important Paffages in the Epiftles of the 
New Teftament, with a new Interpretation of St. Paul’s Man of 
Sin, in the leading Features of his Chara&er. By N. Nifvet, M. A. 
Second Edition, with large Additions. 8vo. 2s. Johnfon. 1761. 


This fecond edition we can only announce; for, though we 
have been long fince called on by the author, to explain our opi- 
nion on this fubjeé&t, as we hinted that we might do in p. 55 of 
our Lxvth volume, we do not find it eafy to comprefs our thoughts 
within the limited compafs. We have often had an opportunity 
to return to the queftion; and this confideration, added to the de- 
licacy neceflary in a popular work, has deterred us. 
not inform Mr. Niibet, that our Saviour fpoke frequently of the 
world as nearly at an end, feemingly within a limited period, and 
the apoitles, firmly convinced of the near approach of this event, 
have fpoken the fame language. But the divine authority has 
likewife faid, of that day and that hour knoweth no man; no not 
the angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father. 
Mark xiii. 32. The original is perhaps ftronger, weg: d'e tug 
nyagpas exciwngs—Concerning that day, or whatever relates to that 


We need 


4 plaiz and rational Account of Man’s Salvation, by Fefus Chrift ; 
to which are added a Caution to Men 1m general, and an Exhorta- 
tion to Believers. By F. Gough, A. B. Author of the Difcourfe 
concerning the Refurrection of Bodies. 8vo. 156d. Davis. 


In the different texts of Scripture, where it is faid Chrift died. 
for us, it is contended by Mr, Gough, that the meaning is < for. 
the fake,’ or * on account of,’ not * inftead of’ us. 
ments for this purpofe might require fome farther examination, if 
they tended greatly to elucidate the doétrine of juftification. He, 
of confequence, thinks the fyftem of a vicarious facrifice éxcep- 
tionable, and labours to fhow that Chrift died for our fake, to 
obtain remifiion.of our fins, under the former covenant, and to efta- 


His argu. 


Paul’s 
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Paul’s Defence before Felix, confidered and applied, in a Sermon, 
preached April 27th, 1791, at the opening of a new Chapel in 
George-ftreet, Plymouth Dock. By Fofoua Toulmin, M. A. Suc. 
6d. Johnfon. 1791. 


Mr. Toulmin, with great judgment and addrefs, converts the 
defence of St. Paul into one in favour of the modern Unitarians. 
But, as by the choice of his text, he has pleaded guilty to the 
charge of herefy, according to its general meaning, .fo we allow 
that, in this calm expoftulatory way, he has faid more (and indeed 
more to the purpofe) in favour of dis herefy, than we have found 
in much larger volumes. 


The Living Temple, a Sermon, aeititadh at Halflead, in Effex, May 
10, 1791, om Occa/fion of the Death of the Rev. Robert Field. By 
Robert Stevenfon, publifoed at the Requef? of the Congregation, for 

- the Benefit of the Widow. 8v0. 1s. Dilly. 1791. 

The text is from Zechariah iv. 7, ‘ He-fhall bring forth ahead. 
ftone thereof with fhoutings, crying, grace, grace unto it.’?» We 
are not clear refpecting the application of thefe words to the fyb- 
jet, nor at what period the fpiritual temple is. fuppofed to .be 
completed. Indeed the term grace, as it is often ufed, has no 
very diftin& or determinate meaning ; and we cannot fie the uti- 
lity of its very extenfive application in the fermon before us. We 
truft that our author’s hearers were edified, though his readers, 
among which he may reckon us, will not probably receive much 
inftruction from his labours, 


Parental Duty, or the Religious Education of Children illuftrated and 
urged in feveral Difcourfes. By the Rev. G. Ferment, Minifier of 
the Gofpel, Bow-Lane. 8vo. 25.6d. Dilly. 1791. 


Thefe difcourfes are plain, rational, and practical. On the 
whole, we highly approve.of them, though too great ftrictneis, 
and occafionally a few peculiar opinions, in which we cannot 
heartily coincide, prevent us from adding an unreferved com- 
mendation. 


‘Thoughts on the Athanafi fan Creed, a Sermon preached at Stony Strat- 


ford, April 12, 1790, at the Vifitation of the Rev. Luke Heflop, 

B.D. Archdeacon of Bucks, and publifbed at the Requeft of the 

Clergy prefent, by John Hey, D. D. Reétor cf Calverton, Bucks, 

and Norrifian Profeffor of Divinity in the Univerfity of Cambridge. 

Svo. 6d. Cadell. 1790. 

Dr. Hey gives a very moderate and candid account of the Atha- 
nafian Creed. He obferves, that it is not explanatory of the na- 
ture of the Godhead, but only guards againft various herefies, as 
not founded on the gofpel of Chrift. ‘The damnatory claufes are 


foftened, net only by an explanation of fome of the harfher terms, 
but. 
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but on the principle, that judgment refteth not in man, but in _ 
God. If what has been explained to be the word of God is not- 


believed ; and if the explanation is correct, with the unbeliever 
God cannot be well pleafed. 


Review of a Sermon, entitled Thoughts on the Athanafian Creed; 


Preached at Stony-Stratford, April1z, 1790, at the Vifitation of 
the Archdeacon of Bucks; by Fobhn Hey, D. Ds 8vo. 1s. John- 
fon. 1790. ' 


We think Dr. Hey’s defence of the Athanafian Creed not fault- 
Tefs ; but its Reviewer is far from deferving fo much credit. His 
remarks are often flippant, captious, and irrelevant. But itisa 
‘f{ubje& that we with not to difcufs, and indeed fhould find it 
difficult to follow the Reviewer minutely. Scarcely a fentence 
efcapes animadverfion ; and his oppofition is fometimes fo pointed 


and virulent, that we fufpect it might have originated from pere 
fonal animofity, 


The Sovereignty of Providence, a Sermon, preached at White Cha- 
pel, Leeds, Fanuary z, 1791. By Edward Parfons. Sve. 
| 6d. Dilly. 1791. 

Mr. Parfons with truly pious refignation, under the preflure of 
affiCiion, turns to the contemplation of the wonderful, the in- 
ferutable operations and defigns of providence. In wifdom has 
he contrived the whole, by means hid from our eyes, which fee 
enly darkly, but of which we fee enough to induce us to admire 
andadore. This fermon is truly pious and praétical. 


A Letter from a Black/{mith to the Minifters and Elders of the Church 
of Scotland, in which the Manner of the public Worfoip in that 
Church is confidered, Sc. A new Edition, prefaced by a brief 
Account of fome late Publications on. the leading Points at Iffue be- 


tween Protefiant Diffenters and the Church of England. By ihe 
Editor. 8vo. 2s. Rivingtons. 1791. 


The title fufficiently expreffes the nature of the additions to this 
new edition ofthe Blackfmith’s Letter. The editor’s obfervations 


are fhrewd, acute, and judicious: in fome inftances a little too 
fevere, and occafionally too violent. 


Cauftoniana; or, twelve Difcourfes addreffed to the Inhabitants of she 


Parifo of Caw/fton in Norfolk. By Thomas Bowman, M.A. 12ma. 
-25. 6d. bound. Deighton. 13791. 


Of thefe twelve fermons, eight relate to the deaths of different 
perfons of the congregation, and are ftritly to be confidered as 
funeral difcourfes: fourare mifcellaneous. In general, they are 
firi@ly pious and practically moral. Perhaps, ina few inftances, 
‘we fee the God of nature armed with terror, rather than encou- 


raging: 
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raging with {miles ; and the profpect is fometimes gloomy, wher. 
the future views might have been more. encouraging, On the 

whole, however, thefe fermons deferve commendation ; and-Mr. 

Bowden has remarked with ftri& propriety, that the difcourfes of 
a minifter, whom we have beenaccuftomed to look up to with re-- 
fpect, have a greater influence than even fuperior ones from a 
firanger. 


CONTROVERSIAL. 


A Series of Letters to the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, in which are 
contained Enquiries into the Conftitutional Exiftence of an Impeach- 
ment againft Mr. Haftings. By G. Hardinge, Efg. M. P. Se- 
cond Edition. With an Appendix, in which are contained Obfr- 
walions upon Major Scotts Letter, publifoed in the Diary, April 
If, 1791. ‘8v0. 25.6d. Cadell. ‘1791. 


This is the fecond- edition of Mr. Hardinge’s moft excellent 
arguments to fhow that an impeachment terminates by a diffolu- 
tion of parliament. Wedo not perceive. that it is greatly aug- 
mented. The Appendix, in reply to major Scott, is new, bhutit 
contains little except Mr. Hardinge’ s. declaration, that the incon- 
fiftencies impnted to him were owing to his having, fince the frt 
period, . attained more knowledge of Indian politics, and confe~ 
quently to his having, in fome relpeéts, altered his opinions, 


Lettre Democrate dun Partifan de la Revolution, aux Ariffo-thees 
crates Frangois. Septieme Edition. 8vo. 1s. Stace and Maids, 


1791. 

The partifan of the wedlution has fuffered by minifterial .ty- 
ranny, and we do not wonder that he ftill feels the {mart of the 
wound, and dreads the fire. He argues againft the nobility, the 
riches and power of the hierarchy, and the courts of juitice. His 
arguments:are Clear, pointed, and .able; but all his objections 
relate only to a reformation. We need not deftroy an edifice to 
give more light to fome rooms, or to make apartments lefs dee 
pending on each other. On Englith politics we fhall not fo rea- 
dily agree with the eager democrate before us. 


Lettre dun Citoyen Fraugois a Edmond Burke. Se. 1s. Debrett. 
1791. 


It is not the Letter of avitizen; a chilradiler in thefe times re» 
fpeftable. It is not even the productiomof thefe ufeful allies \6f 
‘the ‘affembly, the Dames de la Halle. - The numerous argli- 
‘cifms, and the peculiar ftyle of argument, fhow that it thould 
really have been dated from Billingfgate. 


A Defence 
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4 Defence of the Rights of Man, being a Difcuffion of the Conclus 


frous drawn from wt Rights by Mr. Paine. ‘Sue. 6d. Evans. 


1791. 

Our author does not follow Mr. Paine fo clofely as he might 
have done; but his remarks are clear, pointed, and judicious, 
‘They unmafk much of the abfurdity and malignity of this cele- 
brated writer. 


A Letter tothe Right Hen. Charles Fames Fox, occafioned by his late 
Motion in the Houfe of Commons refpecting Libels, Se. By F. 
Bowles, Efg. 8v0o. 15. 6d. Whieldon. 1791, | 


This is Mr. Bowles’ fecond production on this fubje@, and the 
firft occurs in our Review for May laft.. This Letter feems to 
have been written upon the {pur of the moment, after the late bill 
for declaring the rights of juries had paffed the houfe of com- 
mons, and before i it “had been rejected by the lords. ‘The defign 
ofthe publication is to expofe the mifconceptions, and obviate 
the effects of the dodétrines that were advanced, particularly by 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Erfkine. Mr. Bowles follows. up the arguments 
in his firft publication with much fhrewdnefs and cogency 3’ and 
he muft undoubtedly fee] great fatisfaction that the lords coincided 
with him in opinion. It feems, indeed, that Mr. Erfkine fo far 
agreed with him as to declare in the debate, that, as the law, 
now ftands, if he were a judge, he fhould think himfelf: bound 
to claim the right of dictating to juries in matters of law, upon 
trials for libels. We are not lawyers enough to reconcile this with 
his famous printed fpeech on Stockdale’s trial ; or with thofe fen- 
timents which he advanced with fo much apparent and declared 
fincerity in the affair of the dean of St. Afaph, At that time, if we 
recollest rightly, he oppofed very warmly the opinion of a re- 
fpeftable judge, with whom he feems now to be perfectly. recon- 
ciled. 

As fome perfons hope that the queftion will be again agitated 
in the legiflative affemblies, we would advife them to give the 
arguments of Mr. Bowles a fair and impartial confideration. 


PO 2°27 “Rv. 
Congal and Fenella; a Tale. InTwo Parts. 8ve. 2s. Dilly. 17916 


The events in this § Tale of other Times’ are fuppofed to have 
taken place on the banks of the Spey during the ufurpation of 
Macbeth. ‘They are romantic, and not devoid of intereft. The 
author has adopted the ballad flyle, the negligent fimplicity of 
which is pretty generally allowed to be well fuited to fuch kind 
ef hiftoric or fabulous narratives as aré not in bulk and import- 
ance deferving the notice of the epic Mufe, Of his fuccefs fome 
opinion 
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pinion may be formed from the following paffages: ‘the firft 
concludes the defcription of Fenella’s agitated ftate of mind dufe- 
ing her lover’s abfence. 


« Now fick of fcenés erewhile that cheres'd, 
She through the woodlands rang’d : 

In vain the general change fhe mourn’d; 
Herfelf alotie was chang’d: 


* Few were her words, fave thofe addrefs’d 
To Congal’s favourite hound, | 
Which, fearching for his tnafter; here ° 
A gentle guardian found. 
© Still, while his lord the cottage fought, 
With him the wild he trac’d: 
Add in his abfernce, there he watch’d 
Where Congal lov’d to reft. 


~—— 


¢« No more the dun roe he awakes, 
Or fnuffs the fcerted dew : 

His faithful fteps, where’er fhe roams, 
Thé wand’rer fair purfue. 





* Whene’er fhe fmiles, he gaily fports, 
iy And pricks his filky ear ; 
Or if the weeps, he feems to thed 

A fympathetic tear.’ 


The fecond paints Congal’s fudden change from tran{port to 
agony, at being informed that his miftrefs was carried off by a rival 
chieftain. . 

¢ But foon of his déat maid’s high birth 
The tidings glad his ear ; 


And tranfport, glowing through his heart, 
Difpels his chilling fear. 


* Yet ftill a gloom of griéf he fees 
— On either parent low’r 
At length, the tidings fraught with woe 
His fenfes overpow’r. 


* As oft an univerfal calm; 
Before a tempeft reigns ; 

No breath of air, no ruftling leaf; 
No mufic on the plains ; 


* The grafshopper its flender pipe 
Not even dares to wake; - 

The thiftle-down hangs in fufpenfe ; 
e No curl difturbs the lake ; 





Cait, Rev, N. Ar. (II.) Ful, 1791. Bb ‘ The 
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‘ The mournful fun looks glimmering through 
His doubtful, low’ring cloud ; 

Till through the awful fiience burfts 
The thunder beilowing loud, 


‘ Ev’n fuch the dread portentous calm 
In Congal’s loaded breatt ; 

And, for’ moment, fuch the cloud 
His afpect that opprefe'd. . 


The comparifon is peculiar, yet juft and picturefque. We car- 
not affirm that it is abfolutely original, for if we are not greatly 
miftaken, a paflage extremely fimilar to it occursin Offian’s poems : 
but we recollect none in our Englith writers: that conveys any 
marked refemblance. : : 

The Miller’s Tale from Chaucér. gto. as. Ridgway. 1791. 

The arch and too ludicrous pleafantry of Dan Chaucer has 
found numerous imitators and admirers. Among thefe, the {pi- 
rit of Dryden, and humour of the fportive Congreve, aré the moft 
confpicsous. Our author is lefs animated than the former, and 
more corredt, though perhaps lefs luxuriant, than the fatter. The 
Miller’s Tale contains nothing wery offenfive ; and the argu- 
ments in the preface may be at leatt allowed’ in exténuation of ” 
what offence may remain. 


She Epitaph-Writer ; confifting of upwards of fix Hundred original 
Epitaphs, Moral, Admonitory, Humorous, and Satirical. By F-« 
Bowaen. i2mo0. 28. 64. Boards. Sael. 1791. 

This -honeft man las fupplied the clerk, the fexton, and the 
flone-mafon, with a variety of choice new epitaphs, Walk 
in, gentlemen! Here is great choice, and we have no doubt bur, 
in the multiplicity of charaéters, ye will be fitted as well as if 
the lines were originally made for you. The choice, however, is 
only in the characters, for the epitaphs are uniformly dull, equal- 
ly moral, and unexceptjonably orthodox. - 


Animal Magnetifm, a Ballad, with Explanatory Noses ‘al Ob fer 
wations. Containing feveral carious Anecdotes of Animal Mag~ 
neti/ms ancient as well és moderti By Parca Abjonas, E/ge 
8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 1791. 

This may be a Hercules playing with a kid; bit, if he is 
fuperior to the tafk, he certainly is not fuccefsful. The ballad is 
very indifferent; and the anecdotes, though well chofen, are not 
told with humour or addrefs. Indeed, animal magnetifm, is a fub- 
ject too contemptible even for ridicule. 


Virtue Triumphant ; or, the Vi idlory of the Planters. in Parliament. 
6 8vo. 6d. . Ridgway. 1791. ° 
An ironical defence of flavery and the flave trade — Neither well 

executed nor entertaining, 
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NOVELS.: 


Confcious Duplicity. A Novel, 2 Vols, 12mo. 6s. Lane.. 17916 


A pretty little entertaining ftory, of alady running from Europe 
and the borders of Afia to America after her lover. But he was 
deferving of her, and they were feparated by the treachery of a 
pretended friend, though we would not on every fancied emer- 
gency recommend the example, The falfe friend is a well-drawn 
ckuracter, compofed of virtue and vice, treachery and benevo- 
lence. Where his love does not interfere, his condué is ufually 
amiable, The hero and heroine are not very diftinguifhable, and 

the denouement is brought about a little too artificially. 


Y he Citizen. A Novel. By Mrs. Gomerfall, Author of Leonora. 
2 Vols, .12mo. 6s.. Scatcherd avd Whitaker. 1791. | 


This Novel, like Eleonora, noticed in our Review for Auguft, 
1739; is more interefting from the humourous fcenés ‘with which 
it is interfperfed, than from any artful plot or dextrous develope- 
ment. Some parts of it are very entertaining ; and the charatter 
of the citizen, though too obvioufly borrowed from the ¢ Ene 
githh Merchant,’ is well drawn and fupported. pageSanen pers 
haps is not fufiiciently kept alive. 


The Life, Adventures, and Hiffory of Mi/s Birsees, and ‘BD Faith- 
ful Cottager. 2Vols> 12mo, gs. Kerby. 1791. r 


The narrative is faid to be true, and we cannot deny it; but 
we never faw truth in fuch an ungracious, unintereiting, and j im- 
probable form. Perhaps as virtue is its own reward, fo truth 
always furnithes i its own entertainment, 


The Whim; or, the Mutual Impreffon. .A Novel. By a Lady. 
2 Vols. izmo. 5s. Hookham. 1791. 


We have many ftories of love at firft fight as well as of a mani 
wifhing to be loved for himfelf alone. Novelty cannot, there- 
fore, be expected. The tale is pleafing and agreeable, without 
one interefting trait which can '‘difcriminate the features. It is 
faid to be written by ‘ a lady ;? from one of the defcriptions we 
hope it is not a young lady. 


Tancred, aTale of Ancient Times, By F. Fox, Fun. 20 7 12706 
5s. Lane, 1791. 


The milder features of the Caftle of Orranto are copied i in this 
fketch, which is an humble imitation of the fame ftory. The 
character of the lady Marguerita is, we hope, for the honour of 
humanity and female tendernefs, coloured too highly. ; it is too 
diabolical. That part which relates to the banditti, and the art- 
lefs innocent affeétion of Rachel, is highly interefting, wildly ro- 
mantic, and pleafing, 
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The Siege of Belgrade, an Hiftorical Novel. Tranflated from a@ 
German Manufcript. z Vols. 12zm0. 6s. Symonds. 1791, 





Though this Novel is a little’defeGtive in hiftorical accuracy, 
it contains fome local knowledge of Ruffian cuftoms, and is very 
entertaining, In this fcarcity of good novels we look on the 
* Siege of Belgrade’ as an acquifition, 


Edward; or, Sorrows from Separation. An interefting Narrative 
founded on Facts. 2Vols. s2mo. 6s. Richardfon. 1791. 


What is unnatural] is feldom interefting ; and the inflated po- 
etical ftyle in a profaic narrative can feldom, byt in the hands of 
a mafter, reach the heart, The tale is not an uncommon one, 
ahough we hope /uch forrows are unufual. Jt has ‘ beguiled us of 
a tear,’ and Jed us to regret that we were ‘ thus moved.’ 


The Cypher; or, the World.asit Goes. A Novel, 3 Vols. 2mo, 
? gs» Lane. 1791. 


The ftyle of this work and its external appearance led us to 
think that it was not a new produétion ; and even at this moment 
we are not fatisfed that it is not one of thofe novels with which 
the prefs {warmed, after Dr. Smollett had introduced a new 2ra 
of novel-writing. With all our refpe& for that eminent writer, 
and we feel for him a filial reverence as our great anceftor, we 
mult own “that, in his works, defcriptions were exaggerated till 
every idea was Joft in the exuberance of refemblances, and a ferieg 
of events too often produced by the lucky concurrence of cir- 
tumftances brought together with little probability to increafe 
the mirth. Thefe ftriking features occur in the volume before 
us, Mirth is excited by means that will not admit of examina- 
tion, and, with perhaps one fingle exception, which is not dex- 
troufly-managed, the charafters are of acommon ftamp. The 
work is evidently an imitation of Smollett’s manner, though not 


a happy one. 


Perfiana; or, the Nymph of the Sea. A Novel. 3 Vols. 2mo. 
6s. Lane. 1791. 


There is a romantic air in the various incidents of this little 
Novel that is pleafing and attra@tive: the conclafion too is well 
managed, and the charatters properly difcriminated. Yet, per- 
haps, among the wretched productions that have lately iffued from 
the prefs in this department, it is no very great honour to be in 
the firft line. Perfianais not the firft of the line, though not far 
Giftant from the firft, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Manners and Cuftoms of the Weft India Iflands, containing various 
Particulars re/pe@ing the Soil, Sc. With the Metbod of eftablifa- 
ing and condyciing a Sugar Plantation, alfo the Treatment of ibe 
Siaves qnd Slave Trade. By F, B. Moreton. 80. 35. Ridg- 
way. I7yI. 

We cannot highly commend this picture: it may be a faithful, 
but it is a difpleafing one. A continued, gloomy, reprefenta- 
tion of luft, difhonefty, treachery, injuftice, and arrogance, with 
fcarcely an enlivening trait, cannot fail to difguft. Our author 
pofleffes alfo little elegance or delicacy. He copied fram nature, 
perhaps ; but it isrough, rugged nature, neither foftened by re- 
finement, nor rendered pleating from the manner in which it is 
yeprefented. 


A Short Fourney in the Weft Indies, in which are interfperfed, en- 
rious Anecdotes and Charaéers. 2 Vols. jmall 8vo. 55. fewed, 
Murray. 1790. 


We have lately obferved, that the wonders of the Weft India 
Hflands would have formerly been ranked among the legendary 
tales, if frequent experience had not only rendered them credible, 
but even too familiar to intereft or furprife. Our author, how- 
ever, in thefe two little Shandean volumes, by ‘ fketching from 
the life,’ renews occafionally the wonder, which might have been 
excited by a firft report, and pleafingly defcribes the very pecu- 
liar manners of the Creoles, who, at leaft in their own iflands, 
may be ftyled a fingular race, as influenced by the climate and its 
productions. The fcene in the ladies’ bed-chamber is new, and 
{carcely too long for our purpofe. 


‘ My intimacy with the family of Profpec&t Penn, gained me 
admittance among the ladies. ‘Fhere were two beds in the cham- 
ber, on which, in loofe night gowns, they were lolling—and the 
children were fprawling on matraffles thrown on the floor. ° 

‘I found this indulging group about to make a repaft—Mrs, 
Chewquid had a very large china bow! between her knees, as fhe 
fat crofled legged upon the bed—this bowl was full of a moft fa- 
youry olio they called Belly-broth, which Philanthropos alludes 
to in his Devil’s A@tion. 

‘ While the was fpooning this out, others were opening the 
black crabs, to find thofe fulleit of yellow fat and red eggs, the 
children were fuffered to ituff voracioufly—and there was a little 
urchin, about feven years old, who conftantly ftunned my ears 
with—- me wantee crab, me wantee crab ;’*—to ftop his neife, I 
took up the firft that came to my hand, and gave it to him; but 
he immediately examined it, and, finding it had no eggs, he 
soared out, ** Him no hab egg, him blue maugre to hell, me no 
wantee man crab, me wantee woman crab;’’—T{o he had heard his 
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mother and the negroes diftinguifh the fexes of crabs. I would 
have taught the little fcoundrel better manners, but his mother 
called him to her, kiffed him a dozen times, and picked him 
out the beft woman crab. 

* Several little negro girls were in the room: fome were fan- 
ning the ladies, to cool them and keep off the flies, others were 
minding the children, and a poor devil was ftanding in a corner 
upen one leg, holding the other up with her hand, for fome fault 
fhe had committed. 

* Shortly after [came into the chamber one of the ladies fneez- 
ed, on which a young negro-girl, who had been lately purchaf- 
eg, turned to her and faid. —** Nion coumpang hoo” I took 
notice of it, and, as the gir] did not talk any Englith at all, I 
afked an older negro-woman the meaning of it, and found it was 
a cuftom among the Africans, as well as with the Europeans, to 
pray a blefiing on the perfon fneezing —The woman was of the 
Coromantee country, the girl of Banda. This cuftom feems to 
be general.—Voltaire, treating of the religion of Zoroatter, fays, 


«* It is there commanded to recite an gbuxavar and an grim vu- 
bu, for thofe who fneeze,” 


On the fubjeé& of flavery, our author’s humanity or experience 
leads him to defcribe it in the colours of horror. He has, how- 
ever, given an oppofite reprefentation, though, on the whole, he 


feems to think the general conduct of the planters cruel and un~ 
feeling. 


An Effay on the Phyfical, Moral, and Political Reformation of the 
Fews. By the Abbé Gregoire. Tranflated from the Frenche 
8vo. 35. 6d. Boards. Fortter. 1791. , 
As we have given an account of this work in our Lxx1xth vol. 

p- 328, with fome extracts, we need only obferve, that it is tranf- 

Jated with great accuracy, and appears of importance in leflening 


the hatred and prepoffeffions which every Chriftian nation enters - 


tains againft this devoted race. 


Cofmology. An Enquiry into the Caufe of whatever is called Gravis 
tation and Attraction, in which the Motions of the Heavenly Bo- 
dies, and the Prefervation and Operaticns of all Nature are de- 
duced from an univerfal Principle of Effiux and Reflux. 12m 
zs. 6d. Robinfons. 1791. 

This effay is an able and ingenious one. We only pafs it 
over, with a general character, becaufe, in the prefent ftate of 
fcience, {peculations of this kind are uncertain: we muft aflume 
principles, and give powers to thefe principles, which cannot be 
the fubjects of experiments; and, like Des Cartes, fhow how a 
particular Operation may poffibly be performed, without at- 
tempting to prove haw it is performed, Qur aythor’s fyftem we 
all tranfcribe, 


« There 
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« There is in the fun and planets, the earth, and probably all the 
parts of it, (while i in their natural ftate) a power or principle, hy 
‘which they emit continually, and receive or abforb a proportional 


quantity of fluid matter: by which efflux and reflux their being 
is preferved, and their various motions and operations performed.’ 


The centrifugal force is fuppofed to be owing to the efflux of 
folar rays, and the centripetal by the retarn of the ether to feed 
the flame: in other bodies, by an efflux and reflax of ether. 

The fyftem is applied to the fun, moon, and earth; and fou? 
differtations are added on tides, currents, and winds; effe&s of 
earthquakes; deftruétion and renovation of the earth; and the 
analogy between creation and redemption. The author feems 
eccafionally to wander from his path ; but in fuch obfcurity, who 
can always ‘ walk correctly’ - — in fuch devious ways, who will 
not fometimes err? 


Travels through Barbary, in a Series of Letters written from the asi 
cient Numidia, in the Years 1735 and 1786, containing an Ac- 
count of the Cuftoms and Manners of the Moors, and of the Be- 
douin Arabs. Tranflated from the French of the Able Poiret. 
42mo. 25.6d. Forfter. 1791. 


This little work contains that part of the Abbé Poiret’s ‘Tra- 
vels noticed in our laf{ Appendix, which is mere generally de- 
{criptive, omitting the details of natural hiftery. ‘The tranfla- 
tion feems te have been executed with eare and attention. 


The Philofophy of Mafons, in feveral Epiftles from Egypt to a Nobiz- 
man, i2mo. 35. Ridgway. 1790. 

The author of this work poffeffes no inconfiderable abilities and 
learning; but unfortunately mifapplies them in fupport of fome 
religious dofrines, which we cannot approve. His letters are 
written from Egypt, where he finds a learned few and an Egyp- 
tian prieft: they inform him of the philofophy of the matons, 
which is the philofophical fyftem of the prefent day, and our au- 
thor anticipates. the moderns only by dating his letters in 1754. 
In all this part, his accounts are excellent. He feems to lay the 
foundation of his future deifm on the modern philofophy ; but the 
confequences do not fo rigoroufly follow as he feems artfully and 
ably toinfinuate. On the whole, this work is the production of 
no common author, though deformed by a few peculiar and le(s 


elegant words and modes of expreflion. 


Travels over the moft interefting Parts of the Globe, to difcover the 
Source of Moral Motion; communicated to lead Mankind through 
the ConviGion of the Senfes to intelle@ual Exiftence and an enlight- 
ened State of Nature. t2zmo. 25.6d. Ridgway. 1791. 


An [Invocation to Truth ; a “Dedication to the Child of Naw . 
tre, a Preface, and an Introdu@ion, wthér in with'duie pomp our 
3 author’s 
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author’s Travels. Of thefe we fhall fay little, as obfcurity, ims 
penetrable darknefs, hangs overevery page: ‘The Travels them- 
felves confit of fome remarks and fome reflections on moral con- 
duét and the manners of different nations; We did not find them 
very intergfting, or often of importance, and cannot poffibly 
comply with his requeft to purfue his obfervations, or add to his 
difcoverics. 


Vyrocinium Geographicum Lonainenfe; or; the London Geography : 
confifting of Dr. Free’s Short Lectures, compiled for the Ufe of his 
younger Pupils, Publifoed chiefly. for the Information of gentecl 
Young Citizens. The Second Edition. 12m0; 35. Printed for 
the Author. 1790. 


An eafy and familiar inttodu@tion to geography, too much 
crowded with Greek quotations. The tranflation of the Perie- 
gefis of Dionyfius, is executed, we think, very accurately, though 
not often elegantly. 


Thoughts on Gard-Playing. Small 8vo; 4d. Bladon. 1791. 


Our author does not attack card-playing as finful, but as a 
means Of lofing time, of checking ufeful and interefting conver- 
fation, and of keeping too late hours. When it is reforted to as 
the employment of half a day, and purfued with littlé moderation, 
thefe arguments are well founded. But it is fometimes a relief 
from intenfe thought, and fometimes a connecting link to entertain 
an affembly of thofe who have few common ideas and purfuits, or 
perhaps few ideas of any kind. If the games are then fuck as ens 
gage the mind, and itrengthen fome of the intellectual fun&tions, 
we cannot confider them as ufelefs. But we have lately obferved 
that thofe, who ufed to confider card-playing as a finful amufes 
ment, have lately reforted to the more plaufible reafons juft men- 
tioned. One convert was never made by either argument, 


Scotland delineated, or a Geographical Defcription of every Shire iz 
Scotland, including the Nerthern and Weftern Ifles. 8vo.. 35. 6d. 
Robinfons. 1791. 

A delineation of England having lately been publifhed, the 


prefent work was undertaken with the view of completing the 
defcription of Great-Britain on a plan nearly fimilar. The au- 


thor, in compiling the narrative, has followed the lateft and belt 


authorities, exhibiting the topography in perfpicuous order, and 
giving an account not only of the continent of Scotland, but its 
adjacent iflands. The population, agriculture, manufactures, and 
trade, are noticed, fo far as the editor could obtain authentic in- 
formation. In fhort, the defcription comprifes whatever intelli- 
gence could be colleéted from the different travellers who have 
given an account of Scotland; and a map of that country and 








